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NEW LITERATURE ... 


To help the offering firms determ;, 
which literature you require, when ;, 
questing an item, be sure to lig, gl 
specifications shown .. . and say You 
saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINERp| 


BARGE INFORMATION — All 
types of welded steel barges for 
river and harbor use are de- 
scribed in a 28-page illustrated 
booklet just published by Dravo 
Corp. Data and pictures are in- 
cluded of deck barges used by the 
sand and gravel trade and con- 
struction industries to trans- 
port large tonnages of cargo to 
terminals along inland and coast- 
al waterways. Separate treat- 
ment is given open and closed 
hopper barges, tank barges, har- 
bor barges and vessels of varied 
design serving in special-purpose 


. capacities. The new barge bulle- 


tin also contains a series of pic- 
tures showing streamlined barge 
construction methods, and lists 
available literature and technical 
data pertaining to waterway 
transportation, ship-building and 
marine design. Write on your let- 
terhead for free copy to: Dravo 
Corp., Engineering Works Divi- 
sion, Neville Island, Pittsburgh 
25, Pa. 


TESTS REPORT—A 48-page booklet 
just issued by Titan Metal Manufac- 
turing Co. reports results of extensive, 
closely-controlled research laboratory 
tests on machinability of metals. 
Single copies offered free. Write for: 
“First Report: The Machining Char- 
acteristics of Leaded Steel and Free- 
Cutting Brass,” to Dept. T-42, Titan 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, 


Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL ROLLS REPORT 
—Rodney Hunt’s latest report on 
industrial rolls, “Roll Shaft 
Breakage,” is concerned with 
basic roll engineering data. It 
provides information relating to 
the design and selection of rolls 
for various plant applications and 
is slanted to engineers in the tex- 
tile, paper, plastic and rubber in- 
dustries. Copies of Report No. 2 
will be furnished by writing: 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Dept. 
IR, Orange, Mass. 


CATALOG DATA—For information 
on standard types, replacement types, 
construction, application, dimensions, 
charts, etc. for type IN series Ger- 
manium Diodes, write International 
Resistance Co., 401 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 8, Pa., for Bulletin N-1. 


DATA FILE—A Quarry Tile Data 
File has just been completed by Sum- 
mitville Tiles, Inc. It contains, in loose- 
leaf form, information on Quarry Tile 
and its use. Engineers, architects and 
builders may use it as a file for speci- 
fications and source material. It will 
be a convenient permanent file because 
there will be a consistent mailing pro- 
gram to holders of the Data File. It 
may be obtained by writing on your 
letterhead: Summitville Tiles, Inc., 
Summitville, Ohio. 

INDUSTRY FASTENINGS CATA- 
LOG—A 36-page catalog, “Better 
Fastening for Better Products” 
has just been published by Mac- 
it Parts Co. The issue gives facts 
on physical characteristics and 
American Standards Association 
dimensions standards for ac- 
curate specifications. For your 
copy write: Mac-it Parts Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


LIFTING JACKS MANUAL—A new 
jack manual is now available with in- 
formation keyed to answer the ques- 
tions of all users of lifting jacks. The 
40-page manual, illustrated in color, 
explains how to choose the right jack 
for the job, lists the types of ratchet, 
screw and hydraulic jacks—from 
three to 100 ton capacities—and gives 
specifications for each jack. Write for 
your free copy: Duff-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company, P. O. Box 1889, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. or to the Canadian 
plant, Toronto 6, Ontario. Ask for 
Catalog 204. 


New Literature Helps You 


ULTRASONIC TESTING 
LETIN—Industrial utilization , 
ultrasonic waves for non-destry 
tive testing of materials apj 
products, as well as applicatioy 
of the technique to existing qual 
ity control systems, are describe 
in an eight-page, illustrated bulk, 
tin published by Sperry Produes, 
Inc. Bulletin No. 50-105, “Ultra 
sonic Testing Reflectoscope’ 
explains how the Sperry 
flectoscope transforms electried 
pulses into ultrasonic vibration; 
and transmits them into materi 


through a search unit. Accuragh 


in locating defects is estimated x 
within two percent. Copies of th 
bulletin may be obtained by le 
terhead inquiry to Sperry Prod 
ucts, Inc., Danbury ,Conn. 

PRECISION INVESTMENT CAST? 
ING STORY—The story of Precision 
Investment Casting, its advantages 
and limitations is set forth in a 12-pag 
booklet, “Investment . . . For Econom 
. . . For Performance” published by 
the Hitchiner Manufacturing Co., Inc 
A brief history of the investment cast 
ing process outlines its development 
centuries ago by the Chinese and 
traces its progress to it present use in 
industry. Request your copy from: 
Hitchiner Manufacturing Co., 1249 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford 7, 
Conn. 
SAFETY BOOKLET—“Safety” 
is a new 32-page booklet now be 
ing offered for Air Reduction. lt 
is designed by welding and cut 
ting operators handling oxyacely: 
lene and are welding equipment. 
The booklet details safety cau 
tions and rules for personal 
safety, the handling and mainte 
nance of cylinders, torches, regu: 
lators and hoses. It discusses safe 
practices in setting up, adjusting, 
using and shutting down of the 
equipment. Write: Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


BOILER BULLETIN—A four page, 
two color bulletin AD 134 introduc: 
ing the “CB” line of small boilers has 
been issued by the Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
This bulletin tells of these new “C 
boilers which are available in 15 to 40 
HP (15 to 150# steam, 30# hot 
water) for heating and processing 
Write: Cleaver-Brooks Co., 326 E. 
Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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Letters 


$$$... 


ar Editor: 

young (30) employed engineer, I 
old the opinions expressed by Mr. W. Jones 
the Letters column of the April issue for 
following reasons: 

1, [have heard only management and 
colleges talk about a shortage. é 

9, | have seen many engineers doing 
sub-engineering work, especially in the 
sireraft industry. 

3, | have seen many engineers leave 
the profession to earn a better living. 

4, I believe that if there were a real 
shortage the law of supply and de- 
mand would work to make engineering 
more attractive to students and to elim- 
inate or reduce items 2 and 3 above by 

isi ay. 
tihee is a real shortage, let those who 

now answer the above reasons, and also 
xplain why we should continue to be en- 
sineets or encourage others to be under 
the present economic situation. 

(Name withheld by request.) 


NSPE Wrong? ... 


Dear Editor : 

[have today found the first engineer who 
I believe has recognized one of the basic 
faults of the National Society of Profes- 
sonal Engineers. This is in a letter which 
you published in the April issue by Walker 
Jones, P.E. I would like to make several 
comments on some of the statements that 
he made which he intends to convince the 
public are facts. 

His opinion that the trend of the engineer 
in industry towards organization and col- 
lective bargaining is non-professional is not 
afact. What is professionalism? Basically, 
everyone is taught professionalism. Pro- 
fesionalism is mainly honesty. I know of 
no facts and I do not believe Mr. Jones has 
ay evidence to back up the statement that 
engineers in industry are in a trend away 
fom professionalism. I have been a mem- 
ber of N.S.P.E., M.S.P.E. and I am a mem- 
ber of E.S.A. and M.F.H.E. I find that in 
ny five short years of engineering experi- 
mee there has been a definite lack of 
progress for the engineer in industry by 
NSP.E. I have also found in this short 
period of time, a tremendous advancement 
ind gain in the professional and economic 
tandards of the engineer in industry. 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


® Engineers, Designers, and 
Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 
tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 

advertisements in Penna. Society Year 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N.Y. P. E. 
ACME FIRE ALARM CO., INC. 
C. W. Mitchell, P.E., President 

106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


June, 1954 


The recent wage survey established by 
N.S.P.E. definitely shows the advantageous 
position of the engineer in industry com- 
pared to engineers in state and federal posi- 
tions. The fact that consulting engineers 
are in a similar position as men of the 
medical profession as to prestige and mone- 
tary compensation is very enlightening. It 
shows that if we individually were able to 
compete in industry in the same way con- 
sulting engineers do, we would be eco- 
nomically in a much better position. The 
fact that an engineer is in private consult- 
ing work at a relatively high salary on the 
average or if he is in a state and federal 
organization at a salary somewhat lower 
than the industrial average is no reason to 
believe that the engineer in industry is non- 
professional. The fact that the majority of 
our engineers are in industry as was 
brought forth by Mr. Jones’ article and 
also N.S.P.E.’s survey points out the fact 
that the majority of our engineering ad- 
vances and increases in living standards of 
the United States have been contributed by 
this group. Does this not prove that engi- 
neers in industry are working for the bene- 
fit of the public? 


One other statement, which Mr. Jones 
made about the shortage of engineers, I do 
not believe is typical of engineers in my 
locale. I do not feel that management is 
trying to induce more boys to study engi- 
neering in order to continue relatively low 
salaries. However, it is a little disconcert- 
ing when we find men who are the heads 
in both national and state organizations that 
are in the upper echelons of engineering 
departments. It is undoubtedly true that 
these men have or are capable of doing very 
excellent engineering work but I think it is 


(Continued on page 41) 
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REVOLVATOR 


REVOLVATOR 
GO-GETTER 
Lift Efficiency 
Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 
For the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant — 
from production to storage — 
to shipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 


surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line. 


Illustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers — 
accepted throughout all indus- 
try. In 2000-3000 Ib. capacities 
—remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


FOR: 


Magnetic Amplifiers 


engineering. 


© Not too large, not too small 
® Stable but progressive company 


varied opportunities 
© Above-average fringe benefits 


DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Design Engineering, Practical Research, 
Investigations of Theories, Functional Analysis 
An interesting challenge for senior design engineers to work 


directly with top project supervisors helping through the 
prototype stage new developments in: 


© Automatic Control Instruments 
© Electronic Navigational Aids 


For these jobs we are interested in men with two or more years experience 
in electro-mechanical work related to the above fields or in men with 
superior scholastic records in physics; electrical, electronic or mechanical 


YOU’LL LIKE WORKING AT FORD INSTRUMENT 


@ N.Y. C. location with all its additional 


Our policy of permanency of positions and continuity of service does not 
allow us to employ engineers unless there is a clear and definite need for 
them projected years into the future. And we promote from within. 

If you can qualify, we urge you to contact by mail, or if in N. Y. C. phone: 


Mr. P. F. McCaffrey, Stillwell 4-9000, Extension 416 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Division of the Sperry Corporation 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. (20 minutes from the heart of New York City) 


© Airborne Armament Systems 
© Guided Missile Controls 
© Computing Equipment 


Pension Plan 

Nine Paid Holidays 

Two Weeks vacation with pay 
Tuition assistance for further related 
studies 
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Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


Mary Margaret Milbrath, 
Assistant to the Editor 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E., 
Chairman, Publications 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


3 T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P. E., Pres., 
803 Praetorian Building 
7 Dallas, Texas 


N. W. Dougherty, P.E., V. Pres., 
Univ. of Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Orland C. Mayer, P.E., V. Pres., 
Idaho Power Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


Alfred J. Ryan, P.E., V. Pres., 
1340 Glenarm Place 
Denver, Colo. 


x Edwin W. Seeger, P.E., V. Pres., 
as 315 North 12th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


ae Clarence T. Shoch, P.E., V. Pres., 
tf 901 Hamilton Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


C. Y. Thomas, P.E., ¥. Pres., 
616 Bldg. 


: Kansas City, Mo. 
- John D. Coleman, P.E., Past Pres., 
2520 Elsmere 
Dayton, Ohio 


Russell B. Allen, P.E., Treas., 
4610 Hartwick Road 
College Park, Md. 


Paul H. Robbins, P.E., Ex. Dir., 
1121 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The first requisite of a good 


sg citizen in this Republic of ours 
s is that he shall be able and will- 
- ing to pull his weight. 

‘a —Tueopore Roosevett (1917) 


Member, Business Publications Audit 


Committee, NSPE 


JUNE, 195 
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General Electric people are 


H. LINDER 


Linder is Vice President in charge 
if Engineering 
“ We are moving today, I believe, 
in industry and sticattoh, toward 

common area of agreement on 
what constitutes the right kind of 

(Beducation. Industry, which in the 

past might rightly have been accused 

of sometimes taking a narrow view 

1 of the proper goals of education, is 

taking a broad-gauge view. We are 

increasingly recognizing the need for 

ople who have had an education 

. [that has both variety and depth in 

| engineering, science, and the human- 
ities. 

Most certainly in industry, partic- 
ularly in our technical work, we 
need people who are educated, not 

| just informed. Any attempt on the 
part of a secondary school, and more 
’ particularly a college or university, 
to give instruction in current engi- 
neering practice rather than a ‘train- 
Bing in the basic principles is doomed 
to failure from the beginning if for 
—} no other reason than that technology 
is changing and shifting so rapidly. 
With the increase in volume and 
complexity of our technology, the 
need for people in engineering and 
applied science with advanced de- 
|p grees has become greater and, in my 
opinion, during the years that are 
dfimmediately ahead our economy is 
going to require a continued increase 
in the percentage of our technical 
} with advanced degrees. 
e role of the man trained in 
applied science is becoming of ever- 
—ficreasing importance in engineer- 
ing. In fact, it is my belief that many 
Ovelfof the engineering curricula are 
3] going, during the coming years, to 
tnd to include a larger and more 
Significant element of training in 
science rather than in many 
ot the design or engineering practice 
Courses now included. Industry does 
tot expect the secondary schools and 
wlleges to create specialists in 
specific knowledge, but rather all- 
tound well-trained ople who have 
inderstanding of Batic principles. 
As individuals find interest and 
thallenge in specific areas the special- 
sts we need will become available. 


at the University of the State of N. Y. 
Albany 


June, 1954 


J. P. DITCHMAN 


Mr. Ditchman is with the Lamp Divi- 
Sion 
‘. . . Light—fundamental to farm 
roduction—is becoming the key to 
ipemcnes control. Scientific use of 
lighting promises more startling 
benefits for mankind than some other 
areas of technology that are much 
more publicized. 

Although the relationship of light 
tc life has long been known, only 
recently have we learned enough 
about the way light enters the life 
process to apply it commercially. 
Just a few applications have begun 
to multiply the productive capacity 
on the farms, but what has happened 
so far has convinced many scientists 
and businessmen that great things 
are ahead. Even the farmer is having 
difficulty maintaining his customary 
reserve. 

Areas of hazard, formerly accepted 
as unavoidable, are on their way to 
becoming areas of control. For 
management of radiant energy in 
the interest of better crops and 
favorable market timing has begun. 


As our experience broadens, we 
may well be prepared to extend what 
we know ind familiar problems 
to the newer, less familiar ones. 
Most of us naturally think of light- 
ing in terms of human uses. The 
lightmeter is calibrated for human 
seeing and film sensitivity. But in 
dealing with light for plants, ani- 
mals, insects, fish, fowl, and game, 
we must think in terms of only the 
specific energy relevant to each. 

In this vast field, there’s much 
more to find out. Each day we learn 
how to make more and better food 
for the undernourished peoples of 
the world. Our gains in the past two 
decades have been tremendous. The 
future holds much promise. 


G. E. Review 


R. S. NEBLETT 


Mr. Neblett is Manager—Marketing, 
Turbine Division 


**... The electrical industry today is 
producing twelve times as much 
power per year with but five times 
the fuel needed thirty-three years ago. 

This improvement in fuel con- 
sumption has not resulted from the 
work of any one group, but rather 
from the united efforts of the manu- 
facturers of turbine-generators, boil- 
ers, and auxiliaries; power plant de- 
signers; and, above all, the faith, 
daring, and enterprise of the owners 
of the power plants. Specifically the 
improvement may be credited to 
higher turbine-generator efficiency, 
to the increased pressures and tem- 
peratures at which power plants 
have been built, to the use of reheat 
and regenerative cycles, to the in- 
crease 1n unit sizes, to the improve- 
ment in component efficiencies, and 
to the improved operation of the 
plants themselves. 

The pressure at which steam tur- 
bines have been operated has doubled 
at least every 12 years, and the 
temperature has increased over this 
50-year period on almost a straight 
line at 12 F per year. 

The economy with which power 
has been produced, that is the kilo- 
watt-hour per pound of coal, has 
improved from 2 to 3 per cent per 
year over this period. This rate of 
improvement, as expected, has and 
will continue to slow down some- 
what as time goes on. 

Therefore, whether coal, oil, gas, 
or atomic energy is used as the pay 
or even if the heat of the sun shining 
down on a reflector is the heat 
source, I believe you will be using a 
turbine to convert such heat energy 
into electric energy for a good many 
years to come. 


at the American Power Conference 
Chicago 
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Professional News in Capsule Form 


Michael Baker, Jr., Receives Horatio Alger Award @ Nelson S. Hibshman Beec 
AIEE Seeretary @ New Dean of Engineering at Princeton © Tau Beta Pi Fellowshj 
Announced @ Past and Future NSPE Presidents Make News @ Other Items of Interey 


Michael Baker, Jr., president 
of the Rochester, Pa., consulting 
engineering firm of Michael 
Baker, Jr., Inc., and a member 
of the Pennsylvania SPE and 
NSPE, was one of ten prominent 
Americans who recently received 
Horatio Alger Awards in a New 
York City ceremony. 

Recipients of the bronze 
plaques were chosen by ballots 
circulated among 3,000 educa- 
tional leaders in 500 colleges 
across the nation. The Horatio 
Alger Committee is a non-profit 
organization dedicated to foster- 
ing the American way of life, 
sponsored by the American 
Schools and Colleges Association. 

Mr. Baker’s selection was 
based on his success in building 
his organization into one of the 
largest consulting engineering 
firms in the nation in only ten 
years. He is a registered P.E. in 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 


WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and . 
construction as- 
sure the great- 
est value per 
deliar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 


EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL 


SERVICES FOR THE ENGINEER 


Instruaments—New or Rebuilt 
Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 
Rental—any length of time 
Repairs—any make 
Assistance—by P.E. in making 
your selections 
Send for free Catalog AE-46 


40 states and territories, and he 
has also been appointed recently 
to the Pennsylvania Registration 
Board by Governor John S. Fine. 


* * * 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Nelson S. Hibsh- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y., to the post 
of secretary of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. A former edu- 
cator and dean of engineering at 
Pratt Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Hibshman is also a member of the 
New York State SPE and NSPE. 

He has been assistant secretary of 
the Institute since 1953, and in the 
new office, which he took over May 
Ist, he succeeds H. H. Henline of 
Scarsdale, who has served as secre- 
tary since 1932. 


* * * 


Professor Joseph Clifton Elgin, 
chairman of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering at Prince- 
ton University, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Kenneth H. 
Condit as dean of the university’s 
School of Engineering when the 
latter retires at the close of the 
current academic year. 

A member of the Princeton 
faculty since 1929 and chairman 
of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering since 1936, Profes- 
sor Elgin has alse been Dean Con- 
dit’s assistant for the last three 
years. He is a consultant to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 


“Something about bridges between 
clouds!” 


a trustee of Associated Univers 
ties, Inc., which operates th 
Brookhaven National Laborato 

for the AEC. 


* * * 


The six young engineers selected 
by Tau Beta Pi for graduate felloy 
ship awards in 1954-55 and 
schools they will attend are: Jun 
Tults (Chicago, Ill.), Purdue Unj 
versity; Richard F. Hoglund (Chi 
cago), Northwestern Technologiad 
Institute; Adrian R. Chamberlaij 
(Thompsonville, Mich.), Colorad 
A. & M. College; Perry Lee McCar 
(Detroit, Mich.), Massachusetts Inst, 
tute of Technology; Steve J. Poulo| 
(Burlington, Vt.), Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology; and L. Damo 
Wall (Peoria, Miss.), Mississippi 
State College. 

The fellowships awarded to Mr. 
Tults and Mr. Hoglund are sponsorel 
respectively by the Louis Allis Com 
pany of Milwaukee and the Mir 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com. 
pany of Minneapolis. 


* * * 


Dr. David B. Steinman, NSPE’ 
first president and internation 
ally eminent bridge engineer, re 
ceived the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering at the com 
mencement convocation of the 
Michigan College of Mining ant 
Technology, Houghton, Mich. Dr. 
Steinman, who was also the com 


mencement speaker, delivered} 


an address on Professional 
Man and His Ideals.” 


* * * 


Clarence T. Shoch, NSPE’s presi 
dent-elect, was one of the featured 
speakers at the nineteenth a 
meeting of the Allegheny Section of 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education, held April 30 and May 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Shoch spoke on the subject, “The 
Professional Union—A Contradic- 
tion.” 


The annual meeting of the national} 11,4 
ASEE will be held June 14-18 at teh 99.39 


University of Illinois in Urbana. Over 
100 individual conference program 
arranged by the various division 
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committees, and councils of the so- 


ciety have been scheduled for the 


event. 
Roger W. Bolz, a member of 
the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers and NSPE, has been 
inted editor of Automation, 
anew monthly business magazine 
ublished by the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company of Cleveland. 
A graduate of the Case Insti- 


+ jute of Technology, Mr. Bolz was 


formerly associate editor of Ma- 
chine Design. 


+ * 


Craig L. Taylor, professor of engi- 


BE neering at the University of Cali- 


jornia in Los Angeles, is the 1954 win- 


| er of the Gilbreth Medal of the So- 
F ciety for Advancement of Manage- 


ment. Dr. Taylor was chosen for his 
work which has resulted in improved 
design and application of artificial 


F limbs for the physically handicapped. 


* * * 


Two NSPE members—Gerard 
4, Rohlich of Madison, Wis., and 
Harold L. Walker of Urbana, Ill. 
—are among nine American en- 
gineers who have been selected 
to date to spend the 1954-55 
academic year in India helping to 
improve the engineering colleges 


of that nation. 


Mr. Rohlich is a professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
for the coming year he will serve 
a a specialist in civil and mu- 
nicipal engineering at Roorkee 
University in India. Mr. Walker, 
who was formerly a professor of 
mining and metallurgy at the 
University of Illinois and is now 
aconsulting engineer, will be as- 
signed to the Indian Institute of 
Science. 

The project is part of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion program, and the University 
of Wisconsin has been placed in 
charge under terms of a contract 
between it and the governments 
of the United States and India. 
Dean Kurt F. Wendt of the Col- 
lege of Engineering is heading 
the program, under which addi- 
tonal American engineering edu- 
tation experts will later be se- 
leted to serve in India for the 
1955-56 academic period. 


* * * 


The American Society of Heating 
nd Ventilating Engineers has sched- 
ls semi-annual meeting for June 
830 at the New Ocean House in 
wampscott, Mass., near Boston. Re- 
arch on future needs and trends in 

(Please turn the page) 
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Take a few moments now to review the progress of your ear 
career. Does your present position offer you a future that 
fully utilizes your creative abilities? 


Compare your present assignment with the diversified, 
stimulating pursuits that increase the inventive challenge 
of Fairchild’s team of qualified engineers. These men are 
working on engineering advances for the famous C-119 
Flying Boxcar and the soon-to-be-produced C-123 Assault 
Transport. More than that, they are developing tomorrow’s 
jet fighters . . . special reconnaisance aircraft . . . jet bomb- 
ers and transports. The men at Fairchild know that planned ee 
project diversification keeps them in the forefront of the ee 
field of aerodynamics. 


Gracious country living only minutes away from urban 
Baltimore or Washington . .. paid pension plan... an ex- 
cellent salary with paid vacations . . . ideal working envi- 
ronment ... generous health, hospitalization and life 
insurance ... and the many other benefits of a progressive 
company add to the pleasure of working with Fairchild. 


You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you take 
time today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer, out- 
lining your, qualifications. Your correspondence will be 
kept in strict confidence, of course. 
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the multi-purpose lifting machine 


for the small shop 


STUEBING DESIGNED * STUEBING ENGINEERED * STUEBING BUILT 


Straddle Stacker 
nt most in a mobile 
ipacities to 2000 Ibs. 
wer hydraulic telesco 
wheel stability. 

in weight, highly ma 


Model HHL 


The Hydrolift 

fulfills the demand for an all-purpose hand truck 
in the average plant. It can be used for han- 
dling pallets, skids, dies, drums, barrels, sacked 
goods, and for numerous other non-routine jobs. 


change stemmed 
from the belief that 
business assistance 
is desirable not 
only in research 
fields directly re- 
lated to produc- 
tion, but also in the 
broad _ cultural 
fields through 
which business and 
professional lead- 
ers gain perspec- 
tive. * 
The establish- 
ment of a joint 
program in en- 
gineering and 
liberal arts be- 
tween New York 
University and 
Rollins College, 
Winter Park, 
Fla., has been 
announced by 
Dean Thorndike 
Saville of NYU’s 
College of Engi- 
neering and 
President Hugh 
F. McKean of 


423-2431 Spring Grove Ave. 


LIFT TRUCKS INC. CINCINNATI. 14, OHIO 


the field of human comfort will be 
the general theme of the meeting. 
* * * 

A short conference of interest 
to. engineers and architects on 
“New Developments in Struc- 
tural Design” has been scheduled 
for August 4 through 6 at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

The course will feature a 
series of three lectures each by 
four outstanding engineers—Dr. 
N. M. Newmark of the University 
of Illinois, Dr. P. S. Symonds of 
Brown University, Dr. James 
Michalos of Iowa State College, 
and Dr. A. Freudenthal of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Registration for the course 
will be limited to 100 partici- 
pants, and full information may 
be obtained from Professor D. 
H. Pletta, head of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Mechanics at 


* * * 


Revision of its current policy call- 
ing for business support of colleges 
and universities to specify that sup- 
port should be given “liberal arts, 
technological and professional insti- 
tutions,” was voted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
its recent 42nd annual meeting. The 


Rollins. 

Under the ar- 
rangement, Rol- 
lins College stu- 
dents may, after 
three years, transfer to the NYU 
College of Engineering as juniors. 
On completion of the combined 
five-year program, they will re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering in a_ particular 
branch from NYU. Meanwhile, 
Rollins will award the Bachelor 
of Science degree after the fourth 
year. While at Rollins, students 
in the combined program will 
specialize in such engineering 
prerequisites as mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics with their 
liberal arts training. 


The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers has an- 
nounced the acceptance of a fund 
from the U. S. Steel Corporation for 
the establishment of the Benjamin F. 
Fairless Award to recognize distin- 
guished achievement in iron and 
steel production and metallurgy. The 
award, which will be given annually, 
honors the U. S. Steel chairman for his 
interest in the technology and de- 
velopment of the iron and steel indus- 
try. 

The first award will be presented 
at the annual banquet of the AIMME 
scheduled for February 16, 1955, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


The American Standards Aggy 
ciation has appointed Geo 
Porter Paine to the post of agzgiy, 
ant secretary and John W. | 
Nair assistant technical direeto, 
according to an announcement 
Vice Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr, 
USN (ret.), managing directo 
and secretary of the organization, 

* 


Dr. Erwin F. Lowry of Sylvanj 
named to receive the 1954 Gold Medy| 
of the Illuminating Engineering > 
ciety. He is the first physicist engage 
in light source research chosen ton. 
ceive the award. It will be presented 
to him during the society’s Nation 
Technical Conference, scheduled 
open in Atlantic City on Septembal 
* * * 

A $16,000 endowment to the 
Georgia Institute of oe q 
Atlanta, has been granted by The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Balt 
more, Md., to establish The Mase 
tin Aircraft Scholarship Fund for 
students participating in the Ing 
stitute’s cooperative plan of @& 
gineering education. Preference 
in selection of the scholarship 
candidates will be given to stv 
dents from Maryland and the Dis 


trict of Columbia. 
* * 


Other scholarship news announced 
recently includes the awarding 4 
$1,000 Atlas Powder Company senior 
year college scholarships to eight top 
engineering, chemistry, and physics 
students. The students, who will re 
ceive the awards from the Wilming 
ton, Del., firm, and the institutions 
where they are studying are: Roydl 
G. Albridge, Jr., Ohio State; Ronali Hi: 
F. Cieciuch, Yale; Richard W. Eh. f 
horn, University of Minnesota; Ralph . 
W. Hamilton, Lehigh; Everett T. Me by 


Donel, Case Institute; Lois M. Me an 
Kay, University of Delaware; Charles 
M. Mohr, Massachusetts Institute of In 


Technology; and Albert T. Olenicz, 


Drexel Institute. 


* * Q. Mi 
The 1954 Award of the Cor Motorar 


crete Reinforcing Steel Institute City, yo 
has been presented to Arthur P. 
Clark, research associate for the} “rough 
American Iron and Steel Institute} ‘te role 
at the National Bureau of Stant- velopme 
ards, Washington, D. C. Mr eral acti 
Clark, a civil engineering grat 
uate of the University of Michr I A. I th 
gan, received the award for his think, | 
contribution to the developmet! wit 
of the A-305 type of reinforeingy ° engin 
bar, now recognized as_ the foe to 
American standard for use Nature, 
present day reinforced conerélt 
construction. dustrial 


ee! 
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Harlow H. Curtice, presi- 
dent and a director of General 
Motors, has spent almost his 
entire business life in the 
automotive industry. Here, in 
this interview with the Ameri- 
can Engineer, he reaffirms his 
great faith in the future of 
building autos. 


An Exclusive Interview 


with HARLOW H. CURTICE. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


When General Motors Announced Plans for Its New Technical Center, President 
Harlow H. Curtice Hailed Them as Evidence of Determination to “Insure a Position 
of Continuing Leadership in Technological Progress . . .”” Because of This Emphasis 
by a Giant Industry on Engineers and Engineering, the American Engineer Arranged 
an Interview to Question President Curtice Further on GM’s Future. Here Is That 


Interview. 

Q. Mr. Curtice, in your recent speech at the GM of activity, I would rather eall it a standard of living, 
Motorama Industrialists’ Luncheon in New York nor can we raise it without constant and increasing ef- 
City, you stated that it was your belief that the na- fort of a kind you would call engineering. 
tonal economy would be strong and _ healthy 
throughout 1954. Would you care to comment on Q. In your speech, you also cited the construc- 
the role of engineering as a factor in industrial de- tion of the new GM Technical Center in Detroit as 
velopment and the consequent high level of gen- evidence of determination to “insure a position of 


eral activity ? 


A. I think it is an extremely important factor. Proof, 
Ithink, can be found in examples from history—and One of the buildings of the new General Motors Tech- 
many with which I am personally acquainted. I believe nical Center in Detroit. 

€ engineering function—as it constantly seeks to im- ' 
ptove; to develop new products; to harness the forces 
nature, shifting the load from muscles of men to the 
power of machines and thus increasing our productivity 
7 must precede and accompany our efforts toward in- 
dustrial development. We cannot maintain our high level 
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A GM chemical engineer is shown at work i Two GM electrical engineers 
during the initial stages of a new process, delve into the mysteries of a long. 


thermal diffusion of liquids. range computer project. 


The heart of the automobile is the engine, cea Chemical engineers working on 
and GM engineers never cease in their efforts a engines? Yes, at GM they perform 
to develop better ones. such vital jobs as fuel testing. 


Mr. Curtice (second from left) chats with a GM engineer. With him are, I. to r., L. C. Goad, GM executive vice president; 
E. A. Kaegi, general manager, Detroit Transmission Division, and S. E. Skinner, a GM vice president. 
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tontinuing leadership in technological progress in | 


the years ahead,” and stated that by 1955 it will 
house GM’s central research, engineering, process 
development, and styling activities. Can you give 
ys a little more information about this Center? 


A, Well, first I might repeat your statement listing the 
gaff groups who will be housed at the Technical Center. 
They are the Research Laboratories Division; the Engi- 
neering Staff; the Manufacturing Staff, of which the 
Process Development Section is a part; and the Styling 
Section. Also it might be well to pvint out that they are 

coups who have been organized and functioning for a 
long time, and who serve to emphasize our belief that 
gineering must constantly bring about the advances in 
pur products that our customers demand and deserve. Ac- 
ually, what we are doing is to give them a new home to 
replace their currently inadequate facilities so that they 
can more efficiently carry out their responsibilities. We 
feel that these new facilities will enable them, in conjunc- 
tion with the activities of the engineering departments 
of our separate divisions, to “insure our position of en- 
gineering leadership in technological progress in the 


years ahead.” 


Q. You mention the engineering activities of 
your separate divisions. What is their relationship 
jo the staff groups? 


A. The primary responsibility for the design and devel- 
opment of our products is in the hands of the management 
of our operating divisions. Each one has its own engi- 
neering department headed by its Chief Engineer who 
reports to his General Manager. 

Each staff is available to assist and supplement di- 
visional programs when such consultation is requested. 
The development projects of the staff groups are inde- 
pendent of divisional operations. 


Q. Would you tell us a little more about the re- 
sponsibilities of these staff groups at the Technical 
Center? 


A. Briefly stated, the four staff groups have the follow- 
ing responsibilities. The long look ahead in product fields 
of interest to GM and scientific research is the job of the 
Research Laboratories. Investigation of projects ap- 
proaching commercial feasibility is the responsibility of 
the Engineering Staff. Research in the look of things to 
come and the development of new body styling are charged 
to the Styling Section. In addition to the importance of 
forward planning in the product field, we are also con- 
cerned with new methods in manufacturing and process- 
ing. This responsibility is carried by the Process De- 
velopment Section of the Manufacturing Staff. 

Each of these staff groups thus supplements the work 
of the divisions and each group is headed by a staff ex- 
ecutive who reports directly to me. Please understand 
that these are thumbnail sketches—they should be ex- 
Plained at greater length for a full appreciation of the 
Mtivities of each group. 


Q. How many people will these groups employ 
at the Technical Center? 


A. Approximately 3,000 employees will ultimately be 
at work among the groups to occupy the Technical Cen- 
ter. Approximately 1,200 are now located at the Center; 
a8 the facilities are finished the rest will move from their 
Present quarters in Detroit. As you indicated, we expect 

Center to be completed in 1955. 
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Engineers at GM study stress and vibration. 


Q. Of the 3,000 people to be at the Technical 
Center, approximately how many will be engineers 
or others with professional scientific training? 


A. All of the work done at the Technical Center will 
be directed towards improving our technology in both 
product and manufacturing fields. Therefore, the per- 
centage of those employees with an engineering or scien- 
tific job assignment to the others will be much higher 
than in a manufacturing division. Based on a recent sur- 
vey somewhat related to your question, | would estimate 
this to be approximately 20 per cent. The other em- 
ployees for the most part are all highly trained techni- 
cians, machinists, or mechanics. 


Q. How large will the Technical Center be? 


A. Size is a quantitative factor and in this case is an 
indication of the importance we place on technology. The 
engineers and scientists will have facilities which will be 
housed in 18 buildings having an aggregate floor space 
of 1,744,000 square feet. 


Q. In this same regard, would you summarize 
your view of the opportunities, particularly for the 
young engineer, under GM’s expansion program? 


A. I feel the period ahead is one of expanding oppor- 
tunity for any young engineer or individual with dili- 


gence, ambition, and initiative. 


Q. Can you give us a description of your idea of 
the typical GM engineer of the future? 


‘A. If you mean his formal training or educational back- 
ground, I feel that developments in technology, or engi- 
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A GM engineer uses a camera in a fundamental study 
of friction. 


neering, coupled with the requirements for an appreciation 
and knowledge of history, the arts, and business may re- 
quire a longer period of formal education than is the 
practice at present. However, our engineer of the future 
like those of today must have imagination, courage to 
explore, ability to work as a team member, as well as a 
sound grasp of the tools of his profession. 


Q. In your Motorama address, you also spoke of 
the need for maintaining public confidence in an 
optimistic economic outlook. What specifically do 
you believe industry can and should do to foster 
this confidence? 


A. Industry should have confidence in itself and make 
a thorough analysis of its potential. It should take action 
based on that confidence and a sound optimistic look at 
the future. That is what we in General Motors have done. 


About Mr. Curtice .. . 


Harlow H. Curtice, president and director of General 
Motors, has spent almost his entire business life in the 
automotive industry, beginning as an 
accountant with the AC Spark Plug 
Company in 1914. At the end of his 
first year with AC, he became the 
company’s comptroller, thus also be- 
coming the youngest executive in the 
automotive industry as he was only 
21 years old at the time. 

In 1929 he was named president of 
the company, and in 1933 he trans- 
ferred to Buick as general manager. 

In 1940 he was named a vice president of General Motors 
and was also elected to the board of directors. He became 
_president on Feb. 2, 1953. 

Born near Eaton Rapids, Mich., Mr. Curtice attended 
the Ferris Institute at Big Rapids for his accounting 
training. 


We have started a billion dollar expansion program ty 
assure ourselves of capacity to meet the potential of th 
future. We must look forward to change. You know whep 
the buggy whip manufacturer who refused to change jx 
now. 


Q. It is obvious from your recently-published u 
statements that you do not agree with those who 
claim that the automotive market has reached, o 
is about to reach, a plateau which will necessitate 
a general leveling off, if not a major drop, in pro. 
duction. Would you give us some specific reasons 
for your more optimistic view? 


A. There are a number of reasons—our increasing pop. 
ulation; the trend to suburban living with an increase ip 
two-car families; increasing level of disposable income; 
and a large backlog of savings. 


Q. In addition to a continued upswing in tech. 
nological progress, what other factors do you feel 
will have a major bearing on keeping today’s com. 
petitive market from heading into a slump? 


A. The English language is woefully inadequate some. ‘t sh 
times because of its vitality. Words change their mean. Mabe 
ing—and are given greater emphasis by some people f the 
than by others. For example, a slump to some might be pe b 
a slight dip in activity—to others a deep valley. I fed They bel 
that as long as we have a competitive market our progress y 
will continue. True, we may have periods of adjustment; ft 
but I believe those periods will be less severe and of short: "— tai 
er duration under the normal hazards of a free economy cae 
than we would experience if we had a “planned” economy, | 


interests, 


unwise taxation, and an unwillingness to produce. ae 
Q. Would you be willing to make a prediction 7. 
of the future of technology generally? 
A. As I pointed out in my address at our 1954 Indus. 5 od 
trialists’ Luncheon in New York, we are in the midst of Ata t 
a tremendous upswing in technological progress. As we Be. 
have reached each new level of technology, we have te } ssi 
uired increased engineering activity to keep it there | |, — 


Each level has required additional effort to raise it to in the li 

a new point. I recall an address made about a year and light +y 
a half ago by Mr. C. L. McCuen who is Vice President dited. | 
in charge of our Research Division. He mentioned a num | ),4 sien 
ber of engineering problems for the future. Among them Left-wing 


were: power directly from the sun, practical atomic power | io, win) 
plants, development of new synthetic materials, and de get our : 
velopment of an adequate highway system. This | 


Q. Is there any particular advice that you would mg 


give the up-and-coming industrialist of tomorrow pamphlet 
in the light of your past and current experience? changes 
ment, th 


A. My answer to that may sound familiar. I would say } }.4 ss 
do each day’s job better than it needs to be done—thin prise i 
ahead of today’s job—gain strength from adversity— | jg a 
confidence by mastery, success by deserving it. I know The P 
this sounds old fashioned. It is, but it has built the world. to Britai 
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It Regains Power. 


The British Labor Party Has Plans on the Shelf to Nationalize 
Some Segments of the Engineering Industry, If and When 


Here Is a Leading British Author’s Analy- 
sis of What Might Happen. 


British Engineers May Face 
More Nationalization 


By GRANVILLE WILSON, 
Leading British Business Writer 


F it should win the next General Election the British 

Labor Party plans to nationalize particular sections 

of the engineering industry. The plan has not unnat- 
ually been received with alarm by British engineers. 
They believe it to be not only against their professional 
interests, but they think it would work to the disadvan- 
tage of the nation as a whole. 

Britain’s engineering and allied industries account for 
over 40 per cent of the nation’s exports. They also com- 
prise nearly a quarter of the country’s total national out- 
put, or almost a half of its industrial output. 

The industries concerned in this group, vital alike to 
the nation’s internal and external economy, produce: ma- 
chine tools, industrial plant and machinery, motor cars, 
aircraft, ships, farm tractors and agricultural machinery, 
electrical machinery and equipment. 

At a time when efforts are being made to improve pro- 
duction and to meet competition from the United States, 
Germany and other European countries, any projected in- 
terference with over-all planning has to be considered not 
in the light of political and economic doctrine, but in the 
light of the probable economic consequences at home and 
abroad. It is this approach to a grave problem which has 
led some eminent British trade union leaders to ask the 
Left-wing politicians: “Can you prove that nationaliza- 
tion will improve production? If you can’t, you will not 
get our support.” 

This kind of blunt caution has displeased the more 
doctrinaire Socialists in the British Labor Party, and for 
months before the Party’s plans were published in the 
pamphlet, “Challenge to Britain,” there were angry ex- 
changes between the Right and Left wings of the move- 
ment, the Right urging that the national interest would 
best be served by leaving the industry to private enter- 
prise, and the Left claiming that the national interest 
could not be served without extended nationalization. 

The Party’s considered views, expressed in “Challenge 
to Britain,” envisage the future of the engineering indus- 
tty as follows: 

“The next Labor Government will, where necessary, 
Particular sections of the engineering industry into 
lic ownership and directly initiate new development 

by building factories and plants where these are necessary 
lo achieve the expansion required.” 

The plan makes the following specific proposals with 
regard to particular sections of the industry: 

Machine tools: A number of the key machine tool 
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firms to be nationalized. “These will act as centers for 
technical rationalization and expansion and will be close- 
ly integrated with the state-sponsored research organi- 
zations.” 

Mining machinery: A Central Engineering Estab- 
lishment will be set up to work with the National Coal 
Board’s existing research organization to produce pro- 
totypes of new mining machinery. 

Another research establishment will be set up, sep- 
arate from that of the National Coal Board, to further 
production of prototypes of machinery for export and for 
use in the mining of other minerals at home. 


The last time the Labor Party was in power, nationaliza- 
tion was high on the list of “‘things to do.” The steel indus- 
try was among the first to go under government operation; 
but under the present Conservative administration, legis- 
lation has been passed to return the industry to private 
ownership. 
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A conTRo.uinc interest will be acquired for the state in 
“a few firms whose products are of vital concern to the 
Coal Board or to the export trade.” These firms will work 
in co-operation with the research, establishments. 

Aircraft: Any aircraft firm will be nationalized 
which “falls down on its job, especially if it neglects val- 
uable opportunities for expansion.” 

Heavy electrical engineering: The capacity and 
pelicies of this industry will be reviewed after the report 
of the 1952 Monopolies Commission has been published, 
and action will be taken “to ensure that this vital industry 
is fully at the nation’s service.” 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing: A Development 
Ceuncil, representative of the Government and all sides 
of industry, will be set up “to promote efficiency.” 

A Labor Government will try to stabilize demand for 
ships, and therefore to stabilize production and employ- 
ment. “All possible steps” will be taken to maintain a 
steady flow of orders in bad times as well as in good. 

The document recognizes that while the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry has been working to full ca- 
pacity since the war, there are signs of a falling off in 
demand, partly because the postwar boom has ended, and 
partly because other countries are building for themselves 
and for export. 

“The difficulties have been aggravated because some 
foreign governments subsidize native shipbuilding indus- 
tries. Where the interests of our own shipbuilders and 
ship repairers are menaced we will take steps to protect 

m.”” 

The document also proposes three important measures 
to “induce confidence and encourage expansion in indus- 


try.” They are: 


1. To provide “an adequate supply of risk cap- 
ital at cheap rates.” 

2. To set up a Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration that can place orders on behalf of the 
whole Commonwealth as far ahead as possible with 
British firms. These orders will be based on agree- 
meénts about projects and finance between Britain 
and other countries of the Commonwealth. 

3. To set up an Export Promotion Organization 
to forecast foreign demands, study foreign sales 
techniques and assist British firms to develop their 
sales in foreign markets. 


It is claimed that there are some severe industrial risk 
where experiment is essential to the nation’s future, an 
in the postwar years the Labor Government developed; 
number of new methods for lessening these risks. 

“The outstanding example is the Government aid gj. 
en to the aircraft industry. Without the aid of publ 
money for research and the production of prototype ai. 
craft, our aircraft industry would not now occupy ik 
present proud position at the forefront of the aviatig 
world. These techniques may be used in other branchy 
of industry.” 


Tue document, “Challenge to Britain,” has recently bee 
approved by a large majority at the Labor Party’s annul 
conference at Margate. It is intended that it should sery 
as a guide to Ministers of State if the Labor Party is 
turned to power at the next General Election. Some men. 
bers of the Party are busy prophesying that the present 
Conservative Government will go to the country vey 
shortly but that may be only wishful thinking. 

Engineers are reluctant to be quoted on their reactions 
to the Labor Party’s plan for the industry. Few, if any, 
of them approve it, but they are cautious about commit. 
ing themselves to public comment. 


Their caution is understandable. After all, the Labor 
Party may be returned to power; and there is a fear in 
some engineering quarters that if this happens it may 
remember those who declared themselves publicly its en. 
emies when it was out of office. 

In a country like the United States, where there is littl 
prospect of a Party coming to power committed to nm 
tionalization experiments, the British engineers’ attitude 
may not be readily understood. But in Britain, Socialis 
theory and practice are daily realities. Coal, transport, 
electricity and gas are already nationalized; and power 
ful voices are constantly urging the extension of national 
zation to other industries. 

Engineers in private industry have to face the poss- 
bility that some day a change of Government may put 
them in the same position as coal-mining engineers were 
in when the coal industry was nationalized in 1941. 
Though most of them opposed nationalization, they had 
to decide whether to keep their jobs as State employees 
or seek employment elsewhere. 


<q Today 


British engineers till 
trek to all corners of the 
earth to make use of their 
talents. Shown is a dam 
under construction 
Jinga, Uganda, that is part 
of a project to harness the 
Nile to provide water stor 
age for far-away EgypP 
See opposite page. 
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Several years ago British 
mining engineers had to 
face the fact that one sin- 
gle Act of Parliament, and 
a promise to pay the coal 
mine owners compensation 
totalling 492 million dol- 
lars, had demolished pri- 
yate enterprise in the min- 
ing industry overnight. 


However strongly they might have been opposed to 
the idea of nationalization of the nation’s most vital in- 
dustry, however much they might have disliked the idea 
of bureaucratic rule, they had to face the fact that there 
was now only one boss of the nation’s coal mines, and 
that was the State. One single Act of Parliament, and a 
promise to pay the mine owners compensation totalling 
492 million dollars, had demolished private enterprise 
in the coal-mining industry overnight. The engineers had 
either to transfer their allegiance to the State or get out. 
A few of them got jobs in mines in the Dominions, but 
the majority remained. They had little choice. 

Engineers outside the coal-mining industry know that 
what happened to their colleagues in the mines could 
happen to them. They can hardly be blamed therefore if 
they are cautious about committing themselves as hostile 
witnesses. 

The Socialists are not foolish enough to believe that 
they can do without the knowledge and skill of techni- 
cians when they take an industry away from private own- 
ership and put it in the hands of the State. They want 


Tomorrow 


Here is a drawing of the 
project of which the dam 
the opposite page is a 
part. The dam spans the 
White Nile two miles be- 
lw Ripon Falls and will 
make Lake Victoria the 
vorld’s biggest reservoir. 
Over 150,000 kw. of elec- 
Ineity will be generated. 


the technicians’ brains and they also want something 
equally important—the technicians’ goodwill. If a tech- 
nician were known to be hostile to nationalization, that 
would not be sufficient by itself to prevent him from get- 
ting a job in a State concern. But it might possibly go 
against his chances of promotion and high office—and 
there are some very lucrative jobs on the nationalized 
boards, both in London and in the provinces. 


Wume there is a reluctance among engineers to be 
quoted, there is no doubt that they gave a sigh of relief 
when the Labor Party’s Margate conference turned down 
by an overwhelming majority the much more extreme 
plan of nationalization put forward by the three million 
strong Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions. 

The Confederation tried to get through the conference 
a much more comprehensive nationalization plan than 
that set out in the document, “Challenge to Britain.” It 
wanted nationalization of aircraft, mining machinery, 
chemicals, machine tools and other sections of engineer- 
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Some factions of the Labor Party favor nationalization of aircraft, mining machinery, chemicals, machine tools, andf}tis felt 1 
other sections cf the engineering industry, but the majority of the members feel the wholesale plan would severely dix 


locate the country’s economy. 


The plan has been shelved, the author points out, but it could be taken out of its pigeon 


hole if Britain’s future political climate should show any sign of favoring it. 


ing. The Confederation failed to persuade the conference 
that even a Labor Government could put into effect such 
a wholesale plan without severe dislocation to the coun- 
try’s economy. The plan has thus been shelved, for the 
time being, but it could be taken out of its pigeon hole 
if Britain’s future political climate should show any sign 
of favoring it. 

If and when that day comes British engineers will have 
to define their attitude to the new bureaucracy. Whatever 
private doubts they may entertain about it, there is no 
doubt that their loyalty to the nation would remain un- 
diminished and that they would do their best to make 
the plan work. 

That was precisely what happened when the mines 
were nationalized. Only a small minority of the profes- 
sional men felt that nationalization could be made to 
work. Conditioned for generations to accept the idea of 
private ownership, it was hardly likely that their thought 
processes could be altered overnight. 

But, despite what the cynics may say, there are deeper 
loyalties even than personal interest. Nationalization of 
the mines became an accomplished fact and, despite their 
misgivings, the engineers responded to the challenge with 


the same courage and resourcefulness which they have 


always brought to the challenge of unpredictable natural 
forces underground. 

Of course, there were snags, and even after six years 
of trial and error not all of them have been overcome. 

There have been complaints that nationalization in- 
volves too much paper work, too much form-filling, 
too much remote control. Even greater stress has been 
laid on allegations that under nationalization the men on 
the spot—colliery managers and engineers—have had 
their authority whittled away and their initiative stifled 
by the workings of bureaucracy, the demands of the trade 


unions, and the large increases in miners’ wages which 
have resulted in irregular attendance at work. 

But when all these things have been said, there is amon 
mining engineers an undiminished resolve to make the 
plan work. There is no reason to suppose that if their 
colleagues in other branches of engineering fell some day 
under the State planners’ control, that they would k 
any less loyal. Britain’s future might well depend on it 


IF the professional men refused to co-operate they might 
wreck the Socialists’ plans. If they did refuse, the mar 
agerial revolution might become a reality instead of a 
engaging piece of speculation in the Burnham mannet. 
But it is unthinkable that they would refuse. There would 
be graver issues at stake than a quarrel over whether it- 
dustry should be run by private ownership or by the 
State. The greatest of these issues would be the future of 
Britain and its people. 

Not even the greatest opponent of nationalization would 
want to gamble with stakes of that magnitude. The Social: 
ists know this. That is why, whenever they succeed in 
nationalizing industries like coal, transport, electricity ot 
gas, they feel perfectly safe in saying to the engineers an 
other professional men—to borrow a Civil Service phrase 


—‘Passed to you.”—End. 


About the Author... 


Granville Wilson, well-known British writer, 
has more than seven books to his credit, plus 
scores of short pieces. He has traveled exten 
sively around the United Kingdom, and in 
recent years has turned increasing attention 
to business and industrial conditions within 
the British Commonwealth. 
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Should the EIT Examination Be 


Required for Graduation Engineering? 


A Prize Winning Essay By 
ROBERT L. CLINE, 


Senior Engineering Student, 
Oklahoma Institute of Technology 


| Bditor’s Note: During National Engineers’ Week, 
11954, the Oklahoma Institute of Technology con- 
iducted an essay contest for its engineering students. 
flop honors went to Mr. Robert L. Cline, a senior 
ivhe is studying industrial engineering. We are 
ipleased and honored to print Student Cline’s work 
fin the American Engineer. 


fqn order to arrive at a reasonable conclusion regarding 
the question, “Should the engineer-in-training ex- 
amination be required for graduation in engineering?” 
itis felt that the factors for and against such a proposal 
should be investigated thoroughly. That is, will the bene- 
‘Hits to be derived exceed the burdens that will be imposed 
in requiring the examination? An objective study of these 
factors as they affect jointly the scholastic and profes- 
sional aspects of engineering should produce a logical 
solution to the problem. The factors favoring the exami- 
whichfnation will be studied first, followed by the factors un- 
favorable to the proposal; and finally, the conclusion 
mong vill be drawn. 

e th} Probably the most important factor favoring the ex- 
theirfamination would be its ultimate effect on the engineering 
e day} profession as a whole. It is felt that if the test were to be 
ld bef tequired on an academic level, one of the principal steps 
on it}toward the professionalizing of engineers as a whole 
would be achieved. That is, having taken the test and 
night passed it, the young engineer could go into the training 
| program confident of being accepted as a professional at 
of mp te culmination of the course. With the mere formality 
net} aking application he would be accepted, without 


od in Professor James V. Parcher, 
ly Th left, President of the Payne 
san’ County Chapter, Oklahoma SPE, 
i shown presenting Robert L. 
(line his first prize award for an 
——§ ‘say contest conducted during 
National Engineers’ Week. Sec- 
*d prize winner, William 
Vaughn, looks on. 
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question, into the select group. [t is my firm belief, that 
if the examination were successfully achieved by the stu- 
dent engineer he would seldom, if ever, relinquish his 
right to be termed a professional due to the monetary 
outlay involved. Certainly, the small fee involved is insig- 
nificant when contrasted to the ultimate gain that could 
be derived. 

In a material sense this gain could take the form of 
increased salaries, more opportunity for individual crea- 
tiveness in engineering, and greater chance for advance- 
ment. The nonmaterial aspect of this gain could be en- 
visaged in the prestige, personal sense of achievement 
and self-satisfaction that is afforded through professional- 
ism. These are but a few of the benefits that could be had 
if the engineer chose to take the professional route. The 
point is that the requirement of the training examina- 
tion would be a major step in the motivation of many 
reluctant or indifferent engineers who might otherwise 
never take the time or trouble for the engineer-in- 
training program and subsequent application for admis- 
sion. Brevity will not permit a full expansion on the bene- 
fits that could be derived through the united professional 
organization for engineers if it represented the majority 
of graduate engineers. However, one might consider the 
American Medical Association as an example of united 
professionalism that certainly has merit as far as the medi- 
cal profession is concerned. 


A seconp point of value that the examination could 
well provide is that of formulating a synthesis of the en- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Engineer Photo Story ¢ 


ENGINEERING 
GIVES 
BETTER BREAD! 


Yes, the Genius of Engineering Has Moved 
Into the Bakery and Now Even the Staff-of- 
Life Is Better—Thanks to Engineers. Read 
How Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Engineers 
Have Developed a New Ingenious Device 
That Has the Baking Industry Saying 


““Bravo!”’ 


of bread at the corner grocery that it took engineerin, 

to put that bread on the counter, chances are 8 out, 
10 that he would be inclined to scoff at such nonseng 
Yet there is a group of engineers with the Minneapoliy 
Honeywell Regulator Company who could tell him a story 
that would make him change his mind. There is engineg. 
ing in baking, and M-H technologists can prove it, 


Some 68 years ago Minneapolis-Honeywell was forme 
to manufacture a home heat control; today it manufg, 
tures more than 8,000 different automatic devices rangins 
from sensitive humidity controls to electronic controls ty 
regular key aspects of atomic pile operations and auth 
matic pilots for our newest jets and helicopters. The firm 
emphasis on research and engineering is borne out } 
statistics that indicate that one out of every 10 of the 
firm’s 22,000 people is engaged in research and eng 
neering activities. 

A major contributor to these engineering advances ji 
the company’s Industrial Division in Philadelphia, Qh 
of the most versatile products made by this division 
an electronic potentiometer. They estimate that there 4 
at least 106,900,000 varieties of this electronic instrum@ 
they could make—if the need arose. 


Recently a new need did arise—and as a result 
division’s engineering abilities were pooled to develop 
special electronic instrument to measure the consistem 
of a mix. Originally designed for the baking industry 
to measure consistency of the dough—the instrument 
usefulness has already expanded to the plastic, confe 
tionery, and sugar refining industries, with such oth 
industries as rubber, dairy, concrete, and paper looming 
as additional industrial targets. 

How do engineers go about planning such a new prot 
uct? Is the work initiated on a specific order from a cu 
tomer? Or is the product conceived to improve existing 
manufacturing techniques in some industry? Let's se 
what the behind-the-scenes story was at Honeywell pre 
ceding and during the development of this new instrument 
called, incidentally, a “mixture consistency recorder.” 


Il you told the average shopper, stopping to buy a Inq 


First, was there an industry need? The answer is 
resounding “yes!” The trials and tribulations of regulat- 
ing dough consistency have long plagued the modem 
baker. Overmixing results in weak, sticky dough with los} Inves! 
of texture while undermixing results in irregularities of were be 
fermentation, non-uniformity of ingredients and a heavy,f plied to 
tough dough. The results of either of these conditions arf of the m 
reflected in the grain, texture, and volume of the finished approacl 
loaf. Proper mixing is obviously mandatory to goodf interpret 
baking. the next 

The problem was complicated by the fact that it waf Engin 
necessary to determine optimum proportions and mixingf filter cir 
time of ingredients for each baking product. input of 


Fred Hessey and Jim Price of Honeywell’s application - he 
engineering department (in Philadelphia) tackled the pie 
isten 


problem in May, 1950. They sought a means for signaling} “Ns! 
the baker at the exact moment the maximum dough con: With | 
sistency had been obtained. This they hoped to do by and Jim 
measuring the dough mixer motor load and thus indirectly of broad 


measuring the dough consistency build-up. reasoned 
ducible 
ances) b 
| 
<4 Here is the mixture consistency recorder at work in deli 


the bakery. Engineers developed it when bakers COM sini, 
plained they had no means by which they could accurately transforn 
measure the consistency of their dough. . smaller, 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers go over final 


rols tc plans for the mixture consistency recorder. From left 
- alto, to right they are: Jim Price, Ed Macy, Russ Wein- 
firm's gartner, and Bill Phillips. 

put by 

of the 

engi 


Here is another view of the engineers who are 
making life easier for the baker. They subjected the 
recorder to countless tests in Honeywell's test labo- 
ratory before pronouncing it ''O.K." 
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Investigations of conventional power measuring systems 
were begun but they were found unsuccessful when ap- 
plied to mixers. This was traceable to the peculiar loading 
of the mixer motor. The power records produced via this 
approach had a “paint-brush” effect that was difficult to 
interpret. The elimination of this “washing” effect was 
the next problem. 

Engineer Price found that if a resistance-capacitance 
filter circuit with a long time constant were built into the 
input of the instrument, then the rapid fluctuations would 
be filtered out and still give a picture of the changes due 
0 consistency. This worked and the meter was plotting 
consistency in an acceptable manner. 

With this much accomplished, engineers Bill Phillips 
and Jim Price analyzed the equipment with the thought 
of broadening its useability and reducing its cost. They 
reasoned that the instrument record should be repro- 
lucible (obtain the same readings under similar toler- 
ances) but not necessarily high in wattage accuracy. 


A / Tuey found that since consistency, and not power, was 


the variable being measured, it would be possible to sub- 
stitute a small, inexpensive transformer for the high-cost 
ransformer assembly originally planned. Using the 
maller, less expensive transformers it was possible to 
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integrally mount and interwire them with the thermal 
convertor in a relatively simple, quick installation pro- 
cedure. 

They found the instrument, in addition to revealing the 
maximum dough consistency point, also charted varia- 
tions in normal operating procedures. Things like too 
much or too little water, or failure to add salt, affect the 
chart’s curve in a characteristic manner and thus can be 
easily detected. The curve also shows the number of mixes 
in a given time, the time of loading, mixing, emptying, 
and the time between batches—thus serving as a daily log 
of operations. 

Additional development work was done in the Honey- 
well model shop and in various field installations in local 
bakeries. It was finally turned over to the Test Laboratory 
where engineers Bob Westbrook, Hal Schwarz, Bill 
Phillips, and Ed May subjected the instrument to countless 
tests and design scrutiny. Last year it was approved for 
production and was subsequently released. 

Because this electronic instrument measures by infer- 
ence, or, in other words, measures the electrical power of 
a machine and obtains the measurement of a second 
variable, its applications are literally unlimited. Latest 
possible use is to measure the load on a homogenizer and 
thereby check the degree of efficiency of the homogenizer. 
—End. 
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Foreed Unionization of Engineers on Ohio Turn. | = 


pike at Issue in Charge Filed with NLRB 


An unfair labor practice charge has 
been filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board by an engineer-em- 
ployee of a contracting firm engaged 
in building part of the Ohio Turn- 
pike. 

The complainant, L. Stewart Mc- 
Coy of Wauseon, Ohio, is employed 
by Terry and Wright, Inc., as a civil 
engineer. He alleges that local unions 
and officers of the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers and his 
employer have violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act by attempting to force 
him to join the union, that his refusal 
to do so caused a work stoppage and 
that as a consequence he has been 
demoted and restricted in the per- 
formance of his engineering duties. 


The gist of the charge is that the 
union demanded the execution of a 
written contract with the employer 
covering four classifications in the 
survey crew: chief of party, instru- 
ment man, rodman and chainman. The 
affected employees not con- 
tacted by the union and the employer 
first declined to sign the agreement. 
The union, however, it is charged, re- 
newed the pressure by threatening 
that other members of the union 
would not be permitted to work with 
the non-organized survey crew. The 
employer advised the union that they 
would not coerce or force the employ- 
ees to join the union and suggested 
that the individual employees be ap- 
proached directly. This suggestion was 
again refused, it is stated, and the 
union brought about a strike from 
December 4, 1953 to December 8, 
1953 at which time the employer, in 
order to reopen the work, agreed to 
replace the rodmen and chainmen 
with union members and also to hire 
from the union an individual to act 
as Chief of Party which was part of 
the work assigned to and performed 
by McCoy. 

McCoy’s complaint alleges that he 
was advised by his employer that his 
work would be restricted to the office 
and that he could not work in the 
field or have anything to do with the 
surveying work except under super- 
vision. McCoy charges these actions 
by the union “have caused him to be 
vocationally insecure and his engi- 
neering duties greatly restricted.” He 
states that if he did desire to be a 
member of a union he would not wish 
to be associated with a union contain- 
ing rank and file members. However, 
he does not desire to join any union. 


Such coercion is, in the claimant’s 
opinion, “an unfair labor practice.” 

The complaint concludes that the 
union has caused and forced his em- 
ployer to discriminate against him in 
the type of work he may perform and 
for which he is professionally quali- 
fied and has undergone rigid exami- 
nation requirements prerequisite to 
full professional recognition, by rea- 
son of his failure to join the union. 
“Claimant further claims that due to 
the actions of the union, which have 
prevented him from carrying out the 
duties for which he was hired and is 
qualified, his position with the Com- 
pany has been endangered and his 
professional progress jeopardized and 
his opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement with the Company are 
jeopardized.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act makes the fol- 
lowing an unfair labor practice: 

“by discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment to 
encourage or discourage membership 
in any labor organization .. . 

“to restrain or coerce . .. employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaran- 
teed in section 7 . . . (to join labor or- 
ganization or to refrain from join- 

“to cause or attempt to cause an 
employer to discriminate against an 
employee. . .” 

The filing of the charges by McCoy 
brings to a head a situation which 
has occupied the attention of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers for some months and which was 
reported to the NSPE Board of Di- 
rectors in some detail at a Board 
meeting in November, 1953. The 
Board authorized the appointment of 
an NSPE observer to obtain all perti- 
nent facts and a later report on the 
situation was filed with the Board fol- 
lowing conferences in Ohio. McCoy’s 
complaint was filed by Sidney Grif- 
fith, an attorney of Columbus, Ohio, 
who is also special counsel to the 
Ohio Society. 

Colonel Charles P. Smith, National 
Director for OSPE, and president of 
the Ohio Society at the time the issue 
was first joined, said that the Ohio 
Society is unalterably opposed to any 
effort to force professional engineers 
to join a union because such member- 
ship is contrary to the announced 
principles of the engineering profes- 
sion. Existing NSPE policy declares 
that “the individual responsibility and 


independent judgment required of ; 
Professional Engineer are incompat. 
ble with the regimentation fund. 
mentally inherent in unionization,” 


Calif. Rules Photo. 


srammetry Not 
Engineering Branel 


In what is believed to be the firg 
decision of its kind, a Califomi: 
legislative committee on licensing of 
businesses and professions has held 
that aerial photography or photo 
grammetry is not a branch of eng. 
neering practice within the meaning 
of the registration law. 

The opinion of the committee came 
about following a ruling by the State 
Controller holding up payments o 
contracts for aerial survey or photo 
grammetric work in the total valu 
of $270,000 because protests had 
been received to the effect that the 
contracts were illegal since the con- 
tracting firms were not licensed land 
surveyors or registered civil engi- 
neers. 

Following a hearing by the state 
legislative group, in which the Cali- 
fornia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers and other engineering groups 
and individuals participated, it was 
found that the processes and tech 
niques of photogrammetry were large- 
ly developed by persons or firms other 
than registered civil engineers or I: 
censed surveyors; that most engineer 
ing schools do not require subjects in 
photogrammetry and that it is not 
necessary to possess education and 
training in many of the subjects re 
quired of civil engineers or land sur- 
veyors to properly supervise, direct 
or prepare a map by the photogram: 
metric process. However, it was not 
that some firms and individuals en- 
gaged in the specialized work are 
registered civil engineers or licen 
land surveyors and that such persons 
should continue to be permitted to 
prepare maps by any method. The 
opinion does not relate to work which 
involves property lines or which is 
used in property conveyancing. 

The legislative body concluded thet 
provision should be made for licer- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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By 


Milton F. Lunch, 
N.S.P.E., Legislative Analyst 


ENGINEERING THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Using nine pens and surrounded by a galaxy of Congressional leaders, plus the Canadian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, President Eisenhower signed the legislation authorizing United States par- 
ticipation in the construction and operation of the long-debated St. Lawrence Seaway. The President 
spoke of "the great project which will operate to the benefit of both of our countries."' He then indi- 
cated a hope that the work will progress rapidly. 


The technical facts about the Seaway project are well known, having been debated and publicized 
for almost half a century. Not so well known, however, are the administrative and organizational ar- 
rangements to bring the project to fruition. The engineering profession has a considerable interest 
in this phase of the more than $100,000,000 project (U. S. share) because the success or failure of 
the project in both construction and operation will depend in a large measure on engineering skill. 


The enabling legislation establishes a Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation to be 
headed by an Administrator, with a Deputy Administrator and an Advisory Board of five members. 
All of these officials are to be appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Corporation is authorized and directed to construct and administer the Seaway in cooperation 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada. The Corporation is authorized to utilize the serv- 
ices, employees and facilities of other agencies of the Government. Under this authority the Corpora- 
tion will not handle the planning and construction itself but will delegate that part of the work primarily 
to the Army's Corps of Engineers. 


The House Committee report commented: "All Federal navigation works heretofore have by long- 
established legislation been adopted and authorized for prosecution under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. Accordingly, this committee considers 
it imperative that the executive direction of the Seaway Corporation be vested in the Secretary of the 
Army and that, further, the Corporation should utilize the services of the Corps of Engineers for de- 
sign, construction, maintenance, and operation of the facilities involved." 


Under this arrangement it is expected that the Corps of Engineers will handle the technical work 
of plans, design, and contracts for construction, but the ultimate responsibility will remain in the Cor- 
poration. The advisory body will not enter into administrative decisions but will function in the policy- 
making and review phases. 


NSPE President T. Carr Forrest, Jr., has already written to President Eisenhower with respect to 
the organizational pattern with emphasis on the fact that the Seaway will represent one of the most 
challenging engineering projects of this age. It was suggested to the President that in view of the en- 
gineering nature of the project the Administrator or Deputy Administrator should be a professional 
engineer and at least two of the five members of the Advisory Board should likewise be qualified pro- 
fessional engineers. 


"The successful design, construction and administration of the project will require the best in 
professional engineering talent," Forrest wrote to the President. He further pointed out that the co- 
operating country to the north has engineering registration laws similar to those of the states and 
has often called upon qualified professional engineers in making appointments to government posi- 
tions which require engineering knowledge and background. "We are quite certain that the high 
standards of engineering registration which prevail in both countries, and the close working relation- 
ships between United States and Canadian engineers will lead to the finest type of cooperation and 
coordination in the St. Lawrence undertaking," the President was advised. 


The Power Phase 


In point of fact Canada has a somewhat better record of performance than the United States 
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with regard to the utilization of professional engineers in high governmental positions. This is exem- 
plified by recent developments in connection with a related aspect of the St. Lawrence project. 


The Senate Committee report points out that "the seaway construction, to be done economical- 
ly, must follow the development of the power project, or be built concurrently with the latter." This 
relates to the construction of a huge hydroelectric power system along the St. Lawrence River, to be 
built jointly by New York State's power authority and the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission. The 
power project is to be constructed at the river's international section (near Massena, N. Y.) and will 
produce an estimated 12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours when completed. 


The International Joint Commission (joint body for U. S. and Canada) approved certain required 
arrangements for the joint project in 1952 and directed the establishment of the St. Lawrence River 
Joint Board of Engineers, composed of two members from the United States and two members from 
Canada, with an equal number of alternates, to review, coordinate and approve the plans and specifi- 
cations of the works and the programs of construction. President Eisenhower subsequently issued an 
Executive Order establishing the United States Section of the joint board and designated the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chairman of the Federal Power Commission as the U. S. members. Presi- 
dent Forrest, writing on behalf of NSPE, advised the President that 
while both of the U. S. appointees are of the highest caliber, by 
virtue of the fact that the very name of the organization as well as 
its functions included engineering, qualified professional engineers 
should have been directly designated in the Executive Order, or, 
if it was felt advisable for policy reasons to indicate the appoint- 
ment by title only, it would have been more desirable to appoint 
those holding engineering titles. 


"We hope you will agree that due recognition should be given to the profession whenever possi- 
ble, and particularly, in those cases in which specialized technical and professional competence is in- 
dicated by the name of the administrative board as would appear to be the case in the St. Lawrence 
River Joint Board of Engineers.” 


The White House replied that the President considered it important that the representatives of 
the United States be the heads of the principal Federal agencies which will have to take action on 
behalf of the United States, rather than subordinates who could act only after consultation with their 
superiors. However, the alternate members of the Board are qualified engineers, the reply said, "and 
| am sure that members of the Board will not act on behalf of this Government without detailed con- 
sultation with them." The U. S. alternates, referred to in the White House letter, are: Major General 
Bernard L. Robinson, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and Frank Adams, Chief, Bureau of Power, Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Canada, on the other hand, named its Minister of Transport (a lawyer) and 
a consulting engineer, with another consulting engineer as one of the two alternates. So the score be- 
tween the two countries stands at 50 per cent recognition of the engineering profession in Canada 
against zero for the United States, insofar as the designation of the members is concerned. 


NSPE President Forrest replied to the White House that while the President's point of view re- 
specting ultimate decisions was respected, ". . . the Canadian Government does have engineer ap- 
pointees and, in the case of the United States, our engineers serve merely as alternates." The Cana- 
dian Government could very easily assume that the prestige of the American engineer was not suffi- 
cient to justify his being given the assignment, it was pointed out. 


This somewhat detailed account, while not dealing with major national or international issues, does 
illustrate that the struggle for full recognition of the professional engineers of the nation goes on at 
the highest levels of official Washington as well as in the cities, towns and states. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SELF-EMPLOYED P.E.'s—The House Ways and Means Committee 


has voted to require compulsory coverage of self-employed professional engineers and other profes- 
sionals, excepting doctors, under the social security system. This action was taken over the active op- 
position of NSPE and other engineering groups and professional organizations. The issue will now shift 
to the House floor and then to the Senate Finance Committee and Senate floor. State societies and 
chapters have been alerted to the importance of immediately contacting members of the House and 
Senate to seek a reversal of the committee's decision. 
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Technical Assistance Problems and Patterns 


By 


HARRY A. KULJIAN, P. E., 
Member, Pennsylvania SPE and NSPE 


HE engineering profession has done so much toward 

the progress of this world that, as a general background 

for this article, I would like to review briefly its achieve- 
ments up to the present time. For a minute, assume you 
are on the top floor of the Empire State Building looking 
over the City of New York. Practieally everything you 
see, the buildings, roads, bridges, docks, ships, automo- 
biles, airplanes, railroads, etc., were designed and built 
by man. Yet, to start with, man had nothing but the earth. 

On the skyscrapers, everyone of the stones is cut, shaped, 
and laid, one on the top of the other, by human hands 
and skill. Men have discovered how to make iron from 
iron ore, later on steel and steel alloys, from which they 
have erected the skeletons of the skyscrapers. They have 
built bridges, automobiles, airplanes, and ships for better 
and faster traveling. They have made discoveries, such 
as the telephone, then radio and television for our com- 
munication systems. They have discovered how to utilize 
the heat of coal and oil to generate power to do the work 
of man, who not very long ago depended upon his mus- 
cular power to accomplish things. If engineers have 
achieved all of these discoveries and improvements for the 
comfort of mankind, can they also find a solution to our 
present-day international problems? 

All of these discoveries and engineering achievements 
have built up the industries of today. These industries are 
mostly concentrated in the United States and then in Euro- 
pean countries. In other parts of the world, such industries 
are very scarce. The only way they can be developed to 
any large extent is with the help of the engineers and manu- 
facturers of the United States or of Europe. 

The American engineer’s activities in the foreign field 
reached the maximum during the Second World War. Our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force engineers were compelled to 
build additional roads, bridges, airfields, and install the 


Bokaro, India, steam power plant project shown below. 


latest electrical communication systems in order to win 
the war. 

During the war, most of the facilities in Europe were 
destroyed. Before long, the European countries knew that 
they would have to repair all their damaged buildings, 
roads, bridges, and communication systems, as well as 
their industries, in order to restore their national econo- 
mies. These countries did not have sufficient financial 
means to put these vitally important facilities into active 
service unless some help came from an outside source. 
The United States Government, realizing the vital need of 
such help, decided to allocate to each of these countries 
a certain amount of money every year to carry on their 
rehabilitation programs. This aid was given first under 
the Marshall Plan and later by ECA. 


SEVERAL years later, the Point 4 program, now incor- 
porated in Foreign Operations Administration, was initi- 
ated to give technical aid to countries which were not ad- 
vanced industrially. This program was primarily intended 
for the countries outside of Europe. Its main purpose was 
to stimulate an educational program, improve sanitation, 
improve farming, and start to introduce various industries 
that were urgently needed. 

Before we had any industries here in America, the ma- 
jority of our people were farmers; then came industries, 
probably small industries, one at a time, to provide cloth- 
ing and housing. Similarly, most of these underdeveloped 
countries must build up their agriculture before they can 
give any thought to industrialization. 

They have to develop or learn new techniques on how 
to increase their agricultural production through irriga- 
tion, soil conservation, flood control, and by the use of 
fertilizers, but in most of them, mechanized farming has 
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yet to come. The immediate need, therefore, is for modern 
hand tools so that all the farmers can be kept busy to meet 
the present-day food shortages. Mechanized farming can 
be introduced more successfully later, after the establish- 
ment of a great many small industries. 


SUCH industries, including spinning plants, weaving 
plants, chemical plants, tanneries, and so on, could be in- 
troduced without a great deal of capital investment. As 
soon as people learned how to operate these small plants, 
they could go ahead and expand them to meet their future 
requirements. These small industries would create more 
jobs and would increase purchasing capacity. The national 
income would be increased, and more people would have 
the opportunity to make a decent living. 

Most of the troubles in the Near Eastern and Far Eastern 
countries are due to the lack of industry, resulting in a 
shortage of jobs. As soon as these countries begin to in- 
dustrialize, there will be less suffering and irritation among 
the poorer classes of people, and such conditions will bring 
more effective peace and contentment to them as well as 
to the rest of the world. 

In some of the underdeveloped countries opportunities 
are plentiful for the introduction of chemical industries, 
provided low-cost power is possible. Hydro-electric gen- 
eration would be the cheapest source of power for the 
operation of these plants. To start some of them, the basic 
material needed will be only air, salt and water, from 
which you can manufacture caustic soda, chlorine, am- 
monia, nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, and hydrochloric 
acid. By adding fuel and sulphur, you can manufacture 
additional chemicals such as sulphuric acid, soda ash, and 
fertilizers, such as, ammonium sulfate and urea. All of these 
are not only important in promoting industry, but also 
are of vital help to agriculture. 

Educational and industrializational programs should be 
carried on simultaneously. In several of the countries I 
have visited I have noticed that educated and well-trained 
men were unemployed because of the lack of industries 
or a shortage of demand for technically-trained personnel. 
As.a result, these young men are compelled to take any 
kind of work they can find. 


ABOUT two years ago one of our engineers hired a cook 
and later on found out that he had another job several 
hours a day, two days a week, in a nearby college as a 
lecturer and teacher. In this person’s case, education did 
not count because there was no demand in industry for 
such a well-trained person. Education alone, therefore, is 
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Harry A. Kuljian is well-qualified 
to assess the engineering situation 
abroad as The Kuljian Corporation 
of Philadelphia, which he first organ- 
ized in 1930, has done engineering 
and construction work in countries 
around the globe, including India, 
Chile, Venezuela, Mexico, and Italy. 

A native of Armenia, who worked 
his own way through M.LT. shortly 
after coming to the United States as 
a practically penniless seventeen- 
year-old, Mr. Kuljian has long been 
known for his devotion to profes- 
sional ideals as well as for his tech- 
nical achievements. He is an inventor of note, and his interest in 
the engineer of tomorrow is attested to by his sponsorship of four 
annual scholarships—two at M.I.T. and two at Drexel. 

He is a member of the Pennsylvania SPE, and his varied career 
was reviewed in full in a “profile” story appearing in the June, 
1953, AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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The author, right, speaks with Indian natives during 
construction of the Bokaro power plant. 


not the answer to the problem. These countries must have 
a sufficient number of technically-trained people, but they 
must also build up their industries to keep their engineers 
and technicians at work. 

Our American technicians abroad are doing excellent 
work in introducing public school and sanitation systems, 
as well as improving local agriculture. These improve. 
ments will take a great many years to be put into full effec. 
tive operation, however; in addition to which, it takes 
approximately 15 years for an individual to get even a 
semi-technical education. In order to meet the immediate 
emergency, therefore, a speedier method must be employed 
for the mass of the people. In other words, we must meet 
the immediate need for more education, and at the same 
time, we should take steps for a future educational pro- 
gram. 

People will learn how to read and write by attending 
school. People can also learn by listening to others, which 
is the best way for the older people. In each country, it 
would be comparatively simple io install a large radio 
transmitter, hooked up with many small relay stations 
for the villages and cities. Radio receiver sets could be 
installed in almost every community to give the public 
current news and general educational information. Older 
people can learn more readily, more easily, through the 
ear than in any other way. 

Our technical assistance program is going to be a long: 
time effort for countries which are not industrially ad- 
vanced. Many of these countries have so few or so primi 
tive industries that when our engineers and technicians 
are sent to them, they can make only minimum use of 
their skill and knowledge. In such instances, it would seem 
much better to provide for the transportation of tech 
nicians from the various countries to our country. In this 
way, they could obtain helpful information from our lead: 
ing experts, see a cross-section of the American way of 
life and government and then take back and apply such 
specific knowledge as would be useful to their native lands 
in their current stage of development. 

As an engineer, I feel that it is the duty of all of usin 
the profession to support the technical assistance program, 
to offer our suggestions, and to furnish our know-how In 
order that the results may be effective and fruitful. We 
have built up our own country—it is now our moral obli- 
gation to help the rest of the world to do likewise. It ism 
this way that we engineers can best contribute towards the 
solution of our present-day international problems— 


End. 
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Program for Milwaukee Meeting, June 9-12, 
Highlights Top Professional Topics 


Program 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 
9:00 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting ............ Parlor D 
12:00 Noon Executive Committee Luncheon ............ Parlor E 
9:00 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting .............. Parlor D 
4:00 P.M. Registration Desk Opens .................00+ Foyer 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 
Morning Session—Schroeder Hotel 
§:30 Registration Desk Opens Foyer 
9:30 Professional Meeting (all N.S.P.E. 


Presiding—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., President 

Invocation—Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, Congregation 
Emanu-El B’ne Jeshurun 

Welcome—Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, Mayor, City of 
Milwaukee 

President’s Report 

Treasurer’s Report 

Executive Director’s Report 

Taft-Hartley Legislation 

Social Security Coverage 

Retirement Tax Status for Self-Employed 

Advance Planning of Public Works 

Hoover Commission Studies 

Other Items of National Legislation and Government Liaison 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 
Afternoon Session—Schroeder Hotel 


12:00 Regional Luncheons 

Clarence T. Shoch, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

N. W. Dougherty, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

E. W. Seeger, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

C. Y. Thomas, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

Alfred J. Ryan, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

Orland C. Mayer, P.E., Vice President, Presiding 

2:15 Professional Meeting (continued) ........ Crystal Ballroom 

(All N.S.P.E. members invited ) 

Presiding—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., President 

Architect-Engineer Relations 

Engineer in Industry Relations 

Work with Registration Boards 

Desirable Changes in Registration Laws 

Enforcement Procedures 

Reciprocal Registration 

Public Relations Activities 

Engineers’ Week Program and Plans 

Executive Research Surveys 

Chapter Public Relations Kit 

Young Engineers Activities (Counseling, Attracting Mem- 
bership, Special Programs, Stimulation ) 

Board of Ethical Review 

Telephone Listings 

Engineers’ Creed 

Thursday, June 10, 1954 
Evening Session—Schroeder Hotel 


7:00 Smorgasbord (Engineers and their ladies) . Crystal Ballroom 

8:00 A Milwaukee Gemutlichkeit Evening ..... Crystal Ballroom 
(Including fun, refreshments and visiting for Engineers 
and their ladies) 

Master of Ceremonies—Professor Ben Elliott, P.E., Chair- 
man, Department of Mechanical Engineering, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Steve Swedish Dance Orchestra 

Mazur Dancers 

Panto-Maniacs 

Europe in 3-D—Milwaukee Chapter, W.S.P.E. 

George Sievers, P.E. 
Dan Reed, P.E. 
Orrin Andrus, P.E. 


June, 1954 


Friday, June 11, 1954 
Morning Session—Schroeder Hotel 
8:30 Registration Desk: Opetis: Foyer 
9:00 Professional Meeting (continued) ........ Crystal Ballroom 
(All N.S.P.E. members invited) 

Presiding—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., President 

Membership Development 

Expansion of Chapter Activities 

Ladies Auxiliaries 

Engineering Manpower 

Engineers in the Reserve Components 

Engineers in Civil Defense 

Salary Considerations 

Resolutions 


Friday, June 11, 1954 
Afternoon Session—Schroeder Hotel 
12:00 Luncheon Crystal Ballroom 
In Honor of Wisconsin Registration Board of Architects and 
Professional Engineers and Officers of the Wisconsin So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers (Engineers and their 
ladies) 
Presiding—Pierce G. Ellis, P.E., President, W.S.P.E. 
Address—“The Reach of Engineering” 
Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Educator and Counselor 
2:00 Meeting of Board of Directors of W.S.P.E. ....East Room 
Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry 
2:00 Plant Tours 
Buses will leave promptly from Wisconsin Avenue entrance— 
Schedule to be announced. (Ladies invited) 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Evening—Milwaukee 


An Evening On Your Own 
See Registration Desk in advance concerning famous Mil- 
waukee Restaurants and Entertainment Places 
Registration Desk—Foyer 


Saturday, June 12, 1954 
Morning Session—Schroeder Hotel 


8:30 Registration: Desko Opens Foyer 
9:30 Panel Discussion (ail N.S.P.E. 


Topic—“Evaluation of Engineering Education” 

Moderator—W. R. Woolrich, P.E., Dean of Engineering, 
University of Texas 

Panel—G. F. Branigan, Dean of Engineering, University of 
Arkansas 

N. W. Dougherty, Dean of Engineering, University of Ten- 
nessee 

M. M. Boring, Manager, Technical Personnel Development, 
General Electric Company 

John Gammell, Supervisor of Sales Training, Graduate 
Training Section, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Saturday, June 12, 1954 
Afternoon Session—Schroeder Hotel 


12:00 Luncheon (Engineers and their ladies) ..Crystal Ballroom 
Presiding—E. W. Seeger, P.E., Vice President 
Invocation—Father C. J. Ryan, S.J., Vice President in 

Charge of Development, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Address—“Engineering Responsibilities in an Unsettled 
World” Henry J. Taylor—News Commentator 
2:00 Annual Meeting (all N.S.P.E. 
Presiding—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., President 
Roll Call of Delegates 
Minutes of Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
President’s Address 
Election of Nominating Committee 
Introduction, of Officers Elect 
New Business 


(Continued on next page) 
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Texas Court Denies Fee 
On Basis of Lapsed Registration 


A professional engineer who per- 
mitted his certificate of registration to 
lapse through failure to pay the re- 
newal fee may not recover for pro- 
fessional engineering services ren- 
dered during the period when the cer- 
tificate was not in force. This is the 
holding of the Supreme Court of Texas 
in the case of M.M.M., Inc., v. 
Mitchell, decided in March, 1954. 

Mitchell had obtained registration 
in Texas in 1938 but did not pay the 
required renewal fee for 1948 and 
1949, the period in which the services 
were rendered. He had been retained 
by the company in connection with 
air-conditioning and installing refrig- 
eration in a ship at an agreed fee of 
$8,000. Mitchell completed his work 
in October, 1949, and had been paid 
$2,750 of the fee, but the company 
refused to pay the balance solely on 
the ground that at the time the con- 
tract'sued upon was made and per- 
formed the engineer was not author- 
ized to practice his profession in the 
state because he had permitted his 
certificate to expire. . 


The Court of Civil Appeals affirmed 
the District Court decision that 
Mitchell was entitled to the balance of 
his fee on the ground that the regis- 
tration act rests on the safeguarding 
of life, health and property and that 
failure to pay the renewal fee does not 
make it unlawful for a registered en- 
gineer to practice his profession. 
“Having qualified and registered un- 
der the Act, the practice of his pro- 
fession by the plaintiff in the State 
could not be, under the terms of the 
Act, a menace in any sense to life, 
health or property,” the court stated. 
The purpose of the renewal fee is to 


provide the money necessary to the 
enforcement of the law and to meet 
the expenses of the Board, the court 
said. It was noted that if the contract 
had not been executed it might be held 
that the company could raise the issue 
of Mitchell’s authority to practice his 
profession in the State. The lower 
court recognized that “. . . if all engi- 
neers, after having qualified and reg- 
istered . . . should fail or neglect to 
pay the fees contemplated by (the 
law) the Board would in all probabil- 
ity be greatly hampered in the per- 
formance of its duties.” In no event 
does the language of the law “require 
a construction that a registered engi- 
neer shall forfeit his right to be paid 
for services which another has ac- 
cepted, merely because such regis- 
tered engineer through neglect or 
otherwise permitted his certificate to 
expire or become invalid,” the court 
held. 

On appeal, however, the Supreme 
Court took a contrary view, holding 
that the real question was whether the 
engineer “could lawfully practice his 
profession under the circumstances, 
because, if he could not, he is, 
and seems admittedly to be, barred 
from recovery under (previous) de- 
cisions . . .” 

After reviewing the act in its en- 
tirety, the high court stated: “It can- 
not be denied that, under the fore- 
going provisions, the original licens- 
ing of an engineer is one thing and 
the annual certificate renewal quite 
another.”” The Supreme Court said 
that under the language of the law an 
engineer, once licensed, may fail to 
pay his renewal fee for twenty years 


and yet renew his certificate ther, 
after and be undoubtedly authoriggj 
to practice upon payment of a renew, 
fee. An expired certificate is no certif. 
cate at all, the court said. 


“There is thus substantial group 
in the letter of the statute on which 
rest the conclusion we have reachej 
There is even more ground in the ger. 
eral purpose or spirit. The object of 
the renewal obligation is both to sy, 
ply an obviously important part of th 
revenues on which the whole oper. 
tion of the law depends and to keep 
an up-to-date record of practicing e. 
gineers. Unless there is some substap. 
tial penalty to compel compliance, the 
burden of supporting the Board falk 
entirely on those who comply whik 
the others get the benefits of the lay 
but evade its obligations. The penalty 
of not being able to use the seal is 
indeed, provided; yet the inference. 
that this is the only penalty, applies 
equally to the matter of practice after 
the certificate has been revoked, and, 
as before indicated, the right to even 
limited practice by one whose certif. 
cate is revoked, cannot have been ip. 
tended; nor is it a likely intent of the 
legislature to allow one, who permits 
his certificate to expire, to practice 
generally, while not allowing him to 
use a seal. The peculiar wording of the 
statute makes a conclusion either way 
not free from doubt, and in such cases 
a claim for services rendered is nor- 
mally most appealing. But a construe. 
tion that favors better enforcement of 
an act for the protection of life and 
health at an occasional loss to those, 
who somehow fail to carry its almost 
insignificant burdens for maintaining 
their high profession, also has its 
equitable appeal.” 

The judgment of the Court of Civil 
Appeals was reversed and Mitchell 
was denied recovery of the unpaid 
portion of his fee. 


(Continued from previous page) 


Saturday, June 12, 1954 
Evening Session—Elks Club 


(Allow Time for Transportation ) 


6:00 Cocktzil Party (Engineeis and their lacies) ..Marine Room 


(Engineers and their ladies) (Dress optional) 
Presiding—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., President 
Invocation—Reverend R. J. Lillie, Pastor, Cross Evangelical 

Lutheran Church 
National Anthem 
Introduction of Guests 
Introduction of New Officers 
Vocal Selections—Amelia Guthrie, Soprano 
Presentation of N.S.P.E. Award to Harry A. Winne, Vice 

President, General Electric Company (Retired) 
Address—Harry A. Winne 
Dancing to the Russ Roland Orchestra ...Main Lodge Hall 


Ladies Program 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 
Schroeder Hotel 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 
Schroeder Hotel 
Limcheon, Style SHOW. Empire Room 
P.M. A Milwaukee Gemutlichkeit Evening . Crystal Ballroom 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Schroeder Hotel 


10:00 A.M. N.S.P.E. Auxiliary Meeting ............. Club Room 
12:00 Noon Luncheon with Men ............... Crystal Ballroom 
2:00 P.M. Tours of Interest Around the City 

6:00 P.M. An Evening On Your Own 


Saturday, June 12, 1954 
Geo. Watts and Son, Inc. 
(Allow Time for Transportation ) 
9:30 A.M. Breakfast (food served on Wedgwood China) 
Schroeder Hotel 
12:00 Noon Luncheon with Men .............. Crystal Ballroom 
Elks Club 

600 PM. Cocktail Patty Marine Room 
7:00 P.M. Annual Banquet (dress optional) ...Main Lodge 
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NATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL 
MEETINGS 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Directer 


N.S.P.E, 


June, 1954 


lh talking with members throughout 
the country, officers of the Society 
have found a misconception existing 
with respect to participation in the 


~ national meetings of NSPE. The Con- 


stitution of the Society provides that 
there shall be an Annual Meeting held 
each year between May 1 and July 1, 
and that the Board of Directors shall 
meet at least once additionally during 
the Administrative Year. 


Experience of the past several years 
has indicated the desirability of hold- 
ing two additional meetings in order 
that an opportunity for more exten- 
sive consideration of Society policies 
might be provided for the grass root 
representation afforded through the 
Board of Directors. Unfortunately, 
the connotation of a Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting has caused an associa- 
tion with these meetings of a feeling 
that the participation of all members 
is not welcome. Those who have at- 
tended NSPE meetings realize that in 
reality all meetings of NSPE are open 
meetings at which the participation 
and active discussion by any member 
is encouraged. 


The policy of the Society to hold its 
meetings in various localities through- 
out the country is designed to provide 
an opportunity for as many members 
as possible to attend national meet- 
ings as frequently as they can arrange. 

The actual sessions of the Society’s 
meetings are properly labeled as “Pro- 
fessional Meetings,” for, while voting 
is limited to the Board of Directors in 
order that representation of the mem- 
bership may be appropriately allo- 
cated, comments are welcome from 
all members who may be in attend- 
ance. 


It will be recalled that the NSPE 
Board of Directors is composed of 
representatives of the affiliated State 
Societies, with voting power in pro- 
portion to the number of members in 
each State. Thus, actually the NSPE 
Board is a combination in the philoso- 
phy of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, in that each State 
is represented (as is the case in the 
Senate) with voting power in propor- 
tion to the number of members a direc- 
tor represents (as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives). It will be further re- 
called that the philosophy of a profes- 
sional society establishes a Board of 
Directors of a State Society, composed 
of representatives of the various chap- 
ters. Thus, it is possible for the indi- 
vidual members of the Society to as- 
semble in groups in the local chapters, 
to discuss such matters and policies as 
may be of interest to the engineering 
profession, and, on the basis of ma- 
jority opinion at the local level, to 


instruct the representatives to the 
State Society as to their wishes. These 
representatives assemble at the State 
level, again discuss the matter in the 
light of these local considerations, and 
determine again by majority vote the 
attitude of the State Society. The 
State representatives then assemble in 
the National body, in the light of the 
composite discussions of the local 
chapters and the State Society, and 
determine national policies for the 
Society. 

In all national meetings, however, 
there is an extensive representation 
of individual members—their pres- 
ence is welcome; their discussion of 
items before the professional meeting 
encouraged, It is hoped that all mem- 
bers of the Society at some time have 
an opportunity to attend one of these 
meetings. There is much to be gained. 
Not only does it provide some pleasant 
social events and an opportunity to 
mingle fraternally with leaders of the 
engineering profession, but it also 
provides an opportunity to see the 
professional society, with its grass- 
roots representation, in action. 


A review of the agenda of any of 
our meetings indicates the scope of 
the considerations in which the So- 
ciety is engaged. Looking at the 
agenda for the forthcoming annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, one sees such 
subjects as improved administration 
of registration procedures; the prob- 
lems of the engineering profession in 
national security; the necessity for an 
expanded public relations program; 
consideration of a number of ethical 
problems; the important concern of 
the Society for such items as the edu- 
cation of young men, employment 
conditions in industry, the threat of 
unionization to the profession, and the 
participation of engineers in civic and 
social affairs; to say nothing of some 
of the administrative problems within 
the engineering profession. It will be 
noted that this agenda is exemplary 
of another philosophy of NSPE; 
namely, that the professional society 
shall devote its entire efforts to the 
non-technical problems ot the profes- 
sion; and any one who has attended 
an NSPE meeting knows the diffi- 
culties of endeavoring to cover all of 
the subjects in which both the Society 
and professional engineers are in- 
terested, in the limited time available. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting, in 
Milwaukee, will be another outstand- 
ing milestone in the history of the 
Society. It is hoped that as many of 
the members of NSPE as possible will 
plan to attend and participate in 
the important discussions to be held 
there.—End. 
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This is your department. Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 
your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be neces- 
sary to conserve space. Your name may be omitted if you desire.—The Editor. 


Hello! It’s fine to have you 
back here again this month for 
another —PP— with its items 
from fellow professional engi- 
neers. It’s been a heavy month 
for mail (which makes us happy) 
so right down to business. First, 
for this June issue, a stirring 
prayer from Erhardt C. Koerper, 
P.E., Works Manager, Ampco 
Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thank you, Engineer Koerper 
for letting us pass it along to our 
readers. ... 


“Teach me, as a Professional Engi- 
neer, to constantly search for the Truth 
and to direct my best Judgment to- 
ward the building of worthy goals. 

“Inspire me to broaden and deepen 
my knowledge. Help me to grow in 
wisdom so | can apply it with a 
growing understanding of spiritual, 
social and cultural values. 

“Encourage me to be sincere, un- 
derstanding and cooperative in all my 
relationships—so that I can best pro- 
mote the dignity and well-being of 
mankind. 

“Keep me humble, anxious and 
strong in my purpose to contribute 
fully in working out the highest des- 
tiny of my profession.” 


—PP— 


Next, a condensed version of a 
talk given before the Tulsa Chap- 
ter, Oklahoma SPE. It was pre- 
sented by E. R. Estus of the huge 
Cities Service Oil Co. Mr. Estus 
is talking about engineers and 
executives, so let’s give a lis- 
ten.... 


—PP— 


Can Engineering principles be ap- 
plied to human relations? Many times 
I’ve heard young engineers criticized 
for their lack of understanding or 


ability to get along with other people. 
That colleges train them as engineers 
and nothing else—period. 

I maintain that engineers have the 
training for human relations, provid- 
ing they are applied. 

President Greenwalt of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours said in his address to the 
Executive Club of Chicago: “We’re 
going to need more Executives.” 

What is an executive? To me he is 
one capable of creating a team and 
team-work spirit in a group of people 
of many different personalities. To 
do this, one has to know a lot about 
human relations. 

As an engineer today you are deal- 
ing with machines and materials, to- 
morrow you will be an executive 
faced with problems many times more 
complex than you have ever faced 
before. 


Today as an engineer 

Before creating a building, you 
would find out everything you pos- 
sibly could about the soil and footing 
upon which you are to build. 


Tomorrow as an executive 

Before you can create a team and 
team-spirit in your organization, you 
should find out everything you possi- 
bly could about each individual, be- 
cause they are the ground work for 
your team. 


Today as an engineer 

Before putting in the foundation 
you would take into consideration the 
dead load and the live load of your 
finished building. 


Tomorrow as an executive 

You can do the same for the indi- 
vidual. How much dead load or phys- 
ical work can he do; how much live 
load or responsibility which involves 
making decisions can he function 
under? 


Today as an engineer 
You consider stresses in relation tg 
the type of material used in yoy 
building. You do not use a material 
that will not stand these stresses, 


Tomorrow as an executive 

You will need to consider whethe 
the selected individual can stand the 
stresses that are engendered in mak. 
ing decisions, in working with a ]o 
of people second-guessing him, jin 
standing up for his convictions when 
he is criticized, in permitting other 
people to make decisions, in delegat. 
ing authority. 


Today as an engineer 

You will consider the utility of your 
building. Does it serve its intended 
purpose to the very best of your abil. 
ity? 

Tomorrow as an executive 

You will be faced with the same 
problem. Is your organization serving 
its intended purpose? Is there any. 
thing you can do to bring it closer 
to a state of perfection? 


Teday as an engineer 

You are well aware of what cor. 
rosion can do to your beautiful build. 
ing and you select materials accord. 
ingly, realizing that corrosion will 
take place and maintenance will be 
necessary. 


Tomerrow as an executive 

You will need to consider corrosion 
in your organization, for it will occur 
in spite of all the care you have ex 
ercised in selecting the human mate- 
rial. 


Today as an engineer 

You know that metals may be 
strengthened by adding alloys, by 
heating, tempering, by rolling and by 
hammering and they are thus prepared 
to withstand the dead load, the live 
load, the stresses and strains and cor- 
rosion that are bound to occur over 
the years. 


Tomorrow as an executive 

You will find that by training the 
personnel in your organization, it can 
be tempered to stand the strain and 
stresses that occur in modern indus 
try, many of which can be eliminated 
by training. 

—ppPp— 

A recent newsletter of the 
Midwestern Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania SPE, was used to transmit 
a timely piece written by Pa 
Evans, P.E. Engineer Evans calls 
his article “A Profession?” and 
in it he asks some searching 
questions. How does your deft 
nition of a “profession” compare 
with his? ... 


The American Engineer 
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Have you ever looked up the defini- 
tion of “profession” in the dictionary ? 
Just exactly what is and what is not 
aprofession? I have spent a great deal 
of time and effort trying to find out. 


The best definition of a profession 
[have been able to find is that given 
by Dean Anson Marston of the Iowa 
State College School of Engineering 
as follows: 

“A profession is a calling which is 
pursued by an organized body of men, 
possessed of high scientific qualifica- 
tions for this special work, by reason 
of thorough educational training and 
extensive responsible experience, and 
fom whose ranks the unfit and un- 
yorthy are rigidly excluded.” 


If this definition is acceptable, then 
there are four basic elements to every 
te profession: (1) organization, (2) 
education, (3) experience, and (4) 
exclusion. In the case of engineers, 
organization is accomplished through 
membership and participation in a So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. The 
various technical societies have con- 
tinually and persistently dodged the 
professional issue. They have their 
place and function in promoting the 
technical advancement of the branch 
of engineering in which they are in- 
terested. Every engineer should be- 
long to a technical society for his own 
continued education. On the other 
hand, joining your professional soci- 
ety was the first step toward gaining 
tly professional recognition and 
standing among other members of the 
profession and ultimately by the gen- 
eral public. 

Education is not only the formal 
college training necessary for a de- 
gree but also the continued education 
in management, human relations, and 
psychology that every engineer must 
set for himself after graduation. It is 
the poise, calm assurance, and self- 
confidence shown by experienced pro- 
fessional engineers. Be assured that 
this does not come naturally but is 
the result of real work in continued 
education and study after graduation. 
Many engineers will never reach pro- 


Wise advertisers are 
using the American 
Engineer, the only 
magazine edited for 
registered profes- 
sional engineers. 


Remember, ads are read 
in the AE! 


fessional status because they fail in 
this respect. 

Extensive responsible experience 
can be obtained only at the expense 
of time and success in some specific 
undertaking. True professional status 
is not obtained in a matter of weeks 
or years or by registration or mem- 
bership in a Society of Professional 
Engineers. It is a state of mind, a pro- 
fessional consciousness that grows 
within the individual as he gains ex- 
perience in engineering work. It is a 
long gradual transformation requiring 
years for consummation. Some engi- 
neers never realize it; some only part- 
ly attain it. In any case, we can all try 
to develop this feeling. . . . 


—PpP— 


Let’s finish this edition with an- 
other note from our friends down in 
Oklahoma. H. G. Thuesen, P.E., of 
the School of Industrial Engineering 
and Management, Oklahoma A&M, 
sends along a short quote from the 
General Electric Review, which he 
thought “you might want to use.” 
Thanks, Engineer Thuesen, and here 
is your contribution. . . . 


“Modern industry is a fabric of 
many patterns and many threads. One 
thread running through all the designs 
is the engineer. He has grown with 
industry to be among its leaders. He 
is established throughout it in the 
development and design of its prod- 
ucts. He builds in its construction. He 
directs its processes. He establishes its 
tools. He installs and operates its util- 
ities. And he sells many of its prod- 
ucts. Take him from industry, and in- 
dustry would collapse.” 


National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers — Annual Meeting. June 9-12. 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Summer Outing, June 18, 
19. Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Georgia. 


NSPE Committee Heads 


Awards—C. L. Emerson, P.E., Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
a. 


Budget—C. Y. Thomas, P.E., 610 
Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Chapter Activities—Oliver Deatsch, 
rw Route 6, Box 1436, Modesto, 
alif. 


Compendium of Registration Laws 
—C. Y. Thomas, P.E., 610 Dwight 
Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Constitution and Bylaws—Allan H. 
Kidder, P.E., 2301 Market St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


Corporate Practice—John F. Rey- 
nolds, P.E., P. O. Box 4442, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Education — Willis R. Woolrich, 
P.E., College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, Tex. 


Employment Practices — Alfred J. 
Ryan, P.E., 1340 Glenarm Place, 
Denver, Colo. 


Engineers in Industry—Robert A. 
Blackburn, P.E., 3110 Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ethical Practices—Leslie C. Gates, 
P.E., Box 672, Beckley, W. Va. 


Foundation Funds—Dean N. W. 
Dougherty, P.E., University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Interprofessional Relations — M. 
Frank Wooten, Jr., P.E., 215 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Inter-Society Relations—Dean Cur- 
tis Wilson, P.E., Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. 


Legislative— Dan H. Pletta, P.E., 
Box 366, Blacksburg, Va. 


Membership—Robert E. Allen, P.E., 
Shuron Optical Company, Rochester, 


National Affairs — Clarence  T. 
Shoch, P.E., 901 Hamilton, Allentown, 
Pa. 


National Defense — Frederick 
Kraissl, Jr., P.E., 244 Kinderkamack 
Rd., N. Hackensack, N. J. 


Nominating —L. L. Dresser, P.E., 
Box 2518, Tulsa, Okla. 


Publications — Vincent F. Waters, 
P.E., Southern Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 75 3rd St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Public Relations —E. W. Seeger, 
P.E., Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 315 N. 
12th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Registration — Orland C. Mayer, 
P.E., Idaho Power Company, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Reserve Fund—T. Carr Forrest, Jr., 
P.E., 803 Praetorian Building, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Resolutions — Merton S. Adams, 
P.E., 9 Oakland Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Salary and Fee—Orley O. Phillips, 
P.E., 601 Insurance Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

Unity — William F. Ryan, P.E., 
Stone & Webster Engrng Corp., 49 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Young Engineers—E. W. Carlton, 
P.E., 203 E. 2nd St., Rolla, Mo. 
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With Our Members... 


Yew York Report 


dates, Inc. Participants in the discus- 
jon included outstanding engineers 
presenting firms who have done 
york in Europe, Latin America, and 
Asia, as well as technical experts 
representing such organizations as the 
lnited Nations’ Technical Assistance 
Administration, the Export-Import 
Bink of Washington, the Internation- 
il Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
lopment, the Foreign Operations 
Administrations, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Latin America and 
others. 

Another feature of the meeting was 
the Society’s endorsement of the Ad- 
ninistration’s recommendation for 
the early release of additional data on 
atomic energy, within the limits of se- 
curity, for use in private develop- 
ment. In this regard, the board of di- 
rectors instructed NYSSPE President 
Carl M. Gilt to notify the United States 
Senators and Representatives from 
New York of the Society’s support of 
the joint bill introduced to expedite 
the release by Senator Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper and Representative W. 
Sterling Cole. 

The Honorable Robert Wagner, 
Mayor of New York, welcomed the 
convention delegates; and major ad- 
dresses were also delivered by NSPE 
President T. Carr Forrest, Jr., Wal- 
ter F. Friend of Ebasco Services, Inc., 
and Dr. Neal Bowman of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
A symposium on The Professional 
Approach to Economic Advancement 
and a panel discussion on The Engi- 
wer-in-Training in Industry were 
ri included in the program sched- 


Delaware Engineers 
Meet In Dover 


The Delaware Society of Profes- 
‘ional Engineers held its May meet- 
ig at the Capital Grange Hall in 
over, Del. Guest speaker for the oc- 
“sion was William T. Mahoney, who 
cussed Interesting Facts About the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 
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forld Activities Forum Highlights 
New York Society’s 1954 Convention 


The New York State Society of Professional — held its 1954 annual 
necting at New York City’s Commodore Hotel, Ma 

Highlight of the meeting was a special symposium on Professional Engineers 
in World Activities, under the chairmanship of Frederick Mardus, a prominent 
\YSSPE member and director of Latin American Projects for Byrne Asso- 


y 6-8. 


Potential Registrants 
Are Chapter Guests 


Engineers taking the P.E. Refresher 
Course in Springfield, Ill., prior to 
taking the state examination, were the 
special guests of the Capital Chapter 
of the Illinois Society at a recent din- 
ner meeting. 

The event was held at The Elks 
Club in Springfield, and F. A. Schick, 
chief engineer at the local Allis-Chal- 
mers plant was guest speaker, discuss- 
ing The Professional Engineer at 
Allis Chalmers. 


St. Paul Engineer Is Honored 


George M. Shepard, city engineer of St. Paul, Minn., was honored recently for 


his long record of public service, including nine years on the State Registration 
Board, at a banquet attended by civic leaders and professional colleagues. He is 
pictured, above center, with James J. Ryan, left, new president of the Minnesota 
SPE, and W. L. Hindermann, right, immediate past president of the state society, 
of which Mr. Shepard is also a distinguished member. 


Reading Chapter 
Sponsors Essay Contest 


Three high school students from 
Berks County received awards re- 
cently as the result of an essay con- 
test sponsored by the Reading Chap- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Society. The 
contest subject was Why Choose En- 
gineering as a Profession, and the 
three prize winners were: Joseph 
Obold, Reading Senior High School; 
John F. Spangler, Central Catholic 
High School; and Frederick M. 
Franks, Jr., Wilson High School. 

The awards were presented to the 
students by John T. West, executive 
secretary of the PSPE, during a May 
12th dinner meeting of the chapter, 
which was held in the official dining 
room of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company plant in Pottstown. 


S. T. Wepsic, a member of the 
Reading Chapter, spoke on Firestone 


Rubber and Plastics, and those who 
attended the meeting were then taken 
on a guided tour of the plant. 

As another facet of the group’s ac- 
tivities in the interests of vocational 
guidance, Reading Chapter members 
John L. Beaver, Marion A. Buchta, 
Richard C. Earle, and Leonard F. 
Geiger represented the engineering 
profession in a recent career confer- 
ence at the Wyomissing Hill School. 


Third Report 
Is Missouri Topic 


The May meeting of the Western 
Chapter of the Missouri Society of 
Professional Engineers featured a dis- 
cussion of the Third Executive Re- 
search Survey Repert, How To At- 
tract and Hold Engineering Talent. 
C. G. Roush presented an analysis of 
the report and led the discussion. 

The meeting was held at the Wish- 
bone Restaurant in Kansas City. 
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The above group of P.E.’s was photographed at the recent State Director's 
Meeting of the Alabama Society of Professional Engineers held in Mobile. Shown 
in the picture, |. to r., are: Harry Jeffcoat, secretary; F. J. Dupuis, executive sec- 

_retary; Dr. R. G. Siurm, second vice president; J. C. Heslip, state director (Bir- 
mingham) ; W. A. Riggs, state director (Mobile) ; R. H. Wallace, treasurer; J. A. 
McLennan, president of the State Society; L. B. Freeland, first vice president; 
and J. T. Marshall, president of the Mobile chapter, whose members served as 


hosts. 


Society plans call for the scheduling of future directors’ meetings in the head- 
quarter cities of the various other Alabama chapters so that all members will 


have the opportunity to attend. 


Atomic Energy 
Is Washington Topic 


W. A. Hepburn, a prominent engi- 
neer with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, was the guest speaker at a 
recent meeting of the District of Co- 
lymbia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. He lectured on The Role of En- 
gineering in Atomic Energy, and fol- 
lowing his talk, directed the showing 
of a color movie on Operation Ivy. 


Members of the District Society 
have also recently held their annual 
banquet, May 24, at the Continental 
Hotel. 


West Virginia Event 


A joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the West Virginia So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers and 
the various chapter presidents was 
held recently at the Kanawha Hotel 
in Charleston to discuss chapter and 
state plans and activities. 


Executive Committee members who 
attended included: WVSPE President 
George W. McAlpin and Paul M. 
Hutchinson, first vice president; Royal 
C. Bundy, second vice president; H. 
J. Wagner, treasurer; Ross B. Johns- 
ton, secretary; O. J. Swanson, past 
president; and Harry G. Kennedy, 
NSPE director. A second NSPE di- 
rector, Leslie C. Gates, was unable to 
be present. 

Chapter presidents who joined the 


executive committee were: B. B. 
Corker, Appalachian Chapter; George 
T. Gillison,. Southeast Chapter; 
Charles W. Hathaway, Charleston 
Chapter; Lewis H. Helm, T. Moore 
Jackson Chapter: A. B. McCullough, 
Parkersburg Chapter; and Edwin J. 
Smith, Weirton Chapter. 


Nebraska P.E.’s 
Aid Vocational Guidance 


The Nebraska Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers sponsored a special 
booth for the recent Vocational Guid- 
ance Week at Omaha University. The 
booth featured the engineering 
achievements at Fort Randall Dam 
and was viewed by an estimated 7,000 
high school students and their parents. 

General sponsors of the vocational 
guidance program were Omaha Uni- 
versity and the Omaha Kiwanis Club. 
S. A. Michael is president of the Ne- 
braska P.E.’s who joined with other 
groups in cooperating in the project. 


New Directors 
In Ohio 


Charles P. Smith of Columbus and 
Ronald A. Gordon of Wilmington 
have recently been named by the Ohio 
SPE’s board of directors to join Ray- 
mond A. Freese as national directors 
to NSPE. Mr. Freese had been serv- 
ing as the society’s only national di- 
rector following the move of former 
director Robert Allen to New York. 


30th Conventio, 
In New Jerse; 


Members of the New Jersey {, 
ciety of Professional Engineers hel 
their 30th annual meeting May 7.84 
the Ambassador Hotel in Atlant 
City. Outgoing President William § 
Dean presided at the meeting, whic, 
included among the highlights th 
presentation of the Society’s “Engi 
neer of the Year” award to S. Herbey 
Taylor. At the same time, its “Cig. 
zen of the Year” award was fp 
stowed posthumously on Dr. Har. 
son B. Martland, the late chief mej. 
cal examiner of Essex County. 

Among the featured speakers for 
the event were the Hon. Joseph Al. 
man, Mayor of Atlantic City; Hon, 
Robert B. Meyner, Governor of Ney 
Jersey; and Mervin J. Kelley, presi 
dent, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


Edward B. Kirby served as gener 
chairman for the meeting, with Vic. 
tor W. Hooper and George N. Digi 
acting as co-chairmen. Mrs. Georg 
N. Dign was in charge of the special 
ladies’ program. Others assisting in 
the arrangements were: John 1, 
Naughton, Leroy Harrison, Joseph 
Rosenthal, Roy Henwood, Quinton 
Kiepe, William Tennyson. Peter 
Cipriano, Curtis Colwell, Richard 
Baroux, Walter Place, Carl Kastner 
Frank Smedley, Spencer Hamilton, 
Frank Ballou, Ollie A. Cue, Aler 
ander Borrie, and William Wessels. 


Estate Planning Lecture 
In Lancaster, Pa. 


Lloyd Meyer, estate planning of: 
cer of the Farmers Bank & Trust Com 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., was the guest 
speaker at a recent meeting of th 
Lincoln Chapter of the PSPE. Th 
meeting was held at the Italian-Amer: 
can Club in Lancaster, and Mr. Meyer 
spoke on Estate Planning—its Value 
and Purposes. 

A short business session was alo 
held with Chapter President E. lL 
Dryer presiding. 


Annual Meeting 
Of North Shore Chapter 


The annual meeting of the North 
Shore Chapter of the Massachusetts 
Society was held recently at the Thom 
son Club in Nahant. The meeting fea 
tured a review of chapter progress a0 
activities by the various officers, # 
well as the showing of an industri 
film and a banquet for those who # 
tended. 

L. W. Burton is chapter president 
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With the Ladies 


By MRS. FRANK W. CHAPPELL 


Chairman, NSPE Ladies’ Advisory 
Committee 


The Ladies Advisory Committee 
yill have a special meeting in advance 
of the regular meeting of auxiliary 
groups scheduled during the NSPE 
Annual Meeting in Milwaukee this 
month. Oliver Deatsch, chairman of 
NSPE’s Chapter Activities Commit- 
tee, will be ‘acting as advisor to the 
quxiliary representatives; and each 
engineer's Wife present is invited to 
attend the general meeting at which 
a resume of the year’s activities will 
be presented and several new aux- 
jliaries will be recognized. 

A special social program has also 
heen planned for the ladies under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. E. W. Seeger 
and Mrs. Harry Gute. 


New officers for the coming year 
were recently installed by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the Tulsa Chapter, Okla- 
homa SPE. They are: Mrs. F. Foley 
Wright, president; Mrs. Jack T. 
Woodson, first vice president; Mrs. 
].L. Vint, Jr., second vice president; 
Mrs. Louis P. Goetz, third vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. W. Winget, secretary; 
Mrs. Claude M. Gordon, Jr., treas- 
urer; Mrs. Sidney E. Scisson, parlia- 


mentarian; and Mrs. W. F. Hilde- 


.Pbrand, representative to the NSPE 


ladies Advisory Committee. 

Mrs. Ralph Renouf was in charge 
of the luncheon at which the officers 
were installed. She was assisted by a 
committee composed of Mrs. J. P. 
Lonberger, Mrs. Cline L. Mansur, 
Mrs. E. A. Lyle, and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Jarsemski. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Frank- 
lin County Chapter of the Ohio So- 
ciety sponsored a recent dinner meet- 
ing of the P.E. group. The dinner was 
held at the Trinity Methodist Church 
in Columbus, and Dr. Alfred B. Gar- 
rett of the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment at Ohio State University 
Was guest speaker, discussing the sub- 
ject, Problems of Our Atomic Era. 


Ohio Turnpike 
Is Meeting Topic 


Members of the Springfield Chap- 
tt, Ohio SPE, heard representatives 
of the South Western Cement Com- 
pany discuss the Ohio Turnpike at a 
recently-reported dinner meeting held 
at the Oakland Presbyterian Church. 
naddition to the discussion, movies 


f the Pennsylvania Turnpike were 
shown. 


June, 1954 


Round Table Program 
In Los Angeles 


A round table discussion of Calli- 
fornia SPE activities was the high- 
light of a recently-reported meeting 
of the Los Angeles Chapter. Dr. F. 
M. Weil, chapter president, presided 
over the discussion, while members 
of the panel included J. D. Rufo, J. 
Kocher, R. Walz, J. Caruso, and T. P. 
Mullen. 


Missouri Building Code 
Discussed In St. Louis 


May 25th marked the date of a 
joint meeting of the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of the Missouri SPE, the local 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Missouri Association 
of Registered Architects, and the Mis- 
souri State Building Code Officials. 
The program was centered around the 
general theme of common problems 
relating to building codes. 


Mahoning Valley P.E.’s 
Host Joint Meeting 


Members of the Mahoning Valley 
SPE, affiliated with the Ohio Society, 
were hosts at a recent joint meeting 
with the Midwestern Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society. The meeting 
was held in Bessemer, Pa., and those 
who attended were conducted on a 
tour of the Bessemer Limestone and 
Cement Company. 


Personnel Problems 
Considered at Meeting 


The May 17th meeting of the East 
Bay Chapter of the California Society 
featured a round table discussion on 
personnel problems considered from 
the angles of recruiting, training, and 
administration. Guest members of the 
panel were Ollie Jensen, personnel 
technician of the Alameda County 
Civil Service Department, and W. C. 
Thomas, personnel manager of Kaiser 
Engineers. 


Noted Ceramic Engineer 


Dies At 73 


Dr. A. F. Greaves-Walker, interna- 
tionally-known ceramic engineer, a 
member of NSPE and former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Florida Society, 
died recently at the age of 73. 

A native of London, England, Dr. 
Greaves-Walker was a graduate of 
Ohio State University. After twenty 
years in the ceramic industry, in 1924 
he resigned as vice president of Ste- 
vens, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., to establish 
and head the first Department of 
Ceramic Engineering in the South at 
North Carolina State College. Follow- 
ing his retirement from that institu- 
tion in 1946, he accepted appointment 
as ceramic research engineer at the 
University of Florida. 

He served the Government in vari- 
ous capacities during both World 
Wars, and was very active in many 
professional and technical societies. 


- +. more news on page 35. 


Chapter Leaders in Arizona 


Pictured above are the officers of the newly-established Eastern Chapter of 


the Arizona Society of Professional Engineers. They are, |. to r.: 


Oscar Lyon, 


secretary-treasurer; W. S. Merrill, vice president; A. H. Neal, president; and Ken- 


neth Hammes, state director. 


The Eastern Chapter with sixteen charter members is the third chapter or- 
ganized to date in Arizona under the auspices of the State Society. 


1, Joseph 
Quinton 
r. Peter 
Richard 
Kase, 
Hamilton | 
1e, Alex} 
Wessells 
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Alphabetically Arranged by States ..: . 


. - Alabama-Massachusen, 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS ... 


List your Card in this Professional 
Directory. Rates: $6.00 per issue 
on a twelve times basis 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W. Wash. 5, D. C. 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
Consulting Engineers — architects 


Reports, Design, Supervision, Con- 
paltation, Traffic Problems, Tunn 


Buil , Waterfront & Harbor Structures 
Compl Soils. Materials & Chemical 
Laboratories. 
New Orleans, La. 

Washington, D. C. Houston, Texas 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Inspections—Tests—Analyses 
Sampling 
Foundation Investigations 


Representatives throughout U.S.A. 
Member A. C. C. L. 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Breadway, Oakland 12, California 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
roduction Designs—Plann 
ch—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarksen St. Denver 10, Colo. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Boiler Plants 
Incineration ‘Plants 


429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Cole. 


FRED S. DUBIN ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Plans, Specifications, Surveys, Reports 
Heating, Air Conditioning, Electrical, Plant 
Layout, Piping, Boiler Plants, Incinerators, 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Industrial 


S. PAUL DOOLEY 


Registered Professional Engineer 
Mechanical — Marine 


Sales Engineer for 
Crandall Dry Dock Engineers, Inc. 


General Practice 


1706 Bhode Island Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mechanical — Management — Electronic 
Process — Design — Quality Control 
Investigations — Appraisals — Reports 
JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


921—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Laboratory Division: Bellefonte, Pa. 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANy 
Consulting Engineers 
T rtati Publi 
Transpo b — and 


Industrial Plants, 
roads, Subways, Power 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal 
15@ N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister 
Chicago 6 San 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 
Albuquerque, New Mexice 
Denver, Colerade 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Flerida 


Member A. C. C. L. 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings—Laboratory Tests 

Foundation Analyses—Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fia. 


H. P. WHITE LABORATORY 


MECHANICAL TESTING — ANALYSIS 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING 


Ordnance and Ballistical Research 
High Speed Still and Motion Picture Studia 


Box 331, Bel Air, Maryland 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and 

Enginee 


Industrial Fiante—Municipal, A, and 
rport Improvements — 

Water Supply — and Industrial 

Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Marylai 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Hlinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 


Engineers 
John Ayer Ralph W. Hor 
Bion A. Bowman William Hyland 
Carroll A. Farwell Frank L, Lincoln 


Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Suppl Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Buildings 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Ovens Valuations 
Process Power and Lighting for Airfields 
1092 Farmington Ave. 
Want Martforé, Cone. Industrial Plants Laboratory 
Registered New York, Conn., Mass., Fla. 6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 
. . . Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States . . . 


. . Michigan-New Jersey 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND GREER & McCLELLAND 
INC. & STOLTE Consulting Engineers 
we Registered Professional ION 
FOUNDATIO 

Power Generation INVESTIGATIONS : 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems A complete professional service ie 

Industrial Planning 1487 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 98 Greenwood Ave. 2649 N. Main St. 

952 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigan Tel.: NEstor 6191 Montclair, N. J. Houston, Texas 


ORRIN E. FENN 
Industrial Engineering and Manufacturing 
CONSULTING DESIGN 


METAL FABRICATION 
SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVENS 


HAROLD H. WHITE 
Consulting Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL SEISMOLOGY 
BLASTING VIBRATION RECORDING 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 


2008 Pier Ave Joplin, Missouri 260 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 
CORPORATION 
‘OMPANY CONSULTING ENGINEERS B. H. BACKLUND & ASSOCIATES, W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports, INC. Engineers 
SOIL Design, Specifications, Evaluation Consulting Engineers and Architects 
‘TIONS UNDERGRO UTILITIES — tion, Industrial Engineering 
’ Tests Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical Architectural, Civil, Complete Project Design 
eports grounding systems Municipal, Structural. Management Engineering 
PILING—Directional 
by electronics 4924 Poppleton Avenue 
2 Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mich. Omaha 6, Nebraska 744 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
Directory Continued on Next Page... 
\TORY 
\NALYSIS 
wre: Summer Plans Kings County Chapter Cleveland P.E.’s 
een | Made by Georgia P.E.’s Elects New Officers See Highway Movie 
7 Members of the Georgia Society of New officers for the coming year The Pan American Highway, a 
Professional Engineers will hold have been elected and installed by the _ technicolor sound movie produced by 
DT their annual summer outing in Co- Kings County Chapter, NYSSPE. the Bureau of Public Roads, was 
lumbus, June 18-19, with Columbus _— They are: Arthur A. Vioni, president; | shown to members of the Cleveland, 
. Chapter P.E.’s acting as hosts. The John G. Noest, first vice president; Ohio, SPE at a recent meeting at the 
e engineers will be joined for the event | H. Carl Bauman, second vice presi- | Cleveland Engineering Society Build- 
: by members of the Georgia Associa- | dent; Paul Klepper, treasurer; and _ ing. 
ppraisals f tion of Registered Land Surveyors. Irving J. Lake, secretary. The event also featured the presen- 
Marri), ‘In addition to the social and sports New chapter directors also installed _ tation of pins to new members of the 
sessions and brief business meetings at the same time are: Joseph Fertik, | chapter and a discussion of the pro- 
RNDIKE | “heduled by both societies, those in Leonard Lasky, John E. Lane, Isidor posed new Cleveland Technical Cen- 
attendance will have a chance to tour Laskowitz, Eivand Ramberg, and ter. 
w. Homi four different industrial plants—the | William Spivak. - +. more news on page 37 
L. Tom Houston Peanut Company, the 
Lummus Cotton Gin Company, the 
ikes Bickerstaff Clay Products Company, 
rainage 
rks and the Eagle and Phenix Mills. . 
EW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA CONFEREES — 
4 Pictured, 1. to r., at the recent PSPE ay 
annual meeting in Bedford, are: 
Donald C, Peters, outgoing president 
fuse and § of the Pennsylvania Society; Paul H. 
ms Robbins, NSPE’s executive director; 
sluations rence T, Shoch, president-elect of 
E; T. Carr Forrest, Jr., current 
President of the National Society; and 
n 16, Mass. F, Miller, new PSPE president « 
_——}} Who was installed during the meeting. 
rs of the Johnstown Chapter 
acted as hosts for the event which fea- 
__—F_ ured a full business and social sched- 
for those in attendance. 
nginee! 
June, 1954 
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Professional Directory 


. New Jersey-Pennsylvanj 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Wate 


Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYs 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 326 S. Main St. Akron 8, Ohiy 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 

Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- 

liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 

struction Supervision, Material Controls 

and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Ave. 55 Liberty Street 
Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie Jr. 


Tunnels, Subways, Highways 

Foundations, Parking Garages 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


MAURICE P. MILLIKEN 


Research and Development Consultant 
Professional Engineer 


Experimental stress analysis. Physical te 
ing, Consultation, Reports, Product Des 
Experimental tests in your plant, 


239 Marguerite Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi 


FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS 
SOIL MECHANICS—BORINGS 


WATER DISTRIBUTION 
STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 


THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 


4120 Airport Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 
2145 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla, 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1610 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohis 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 


The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Consulting @¢ Design ¢ Reports 


@ Mechanical e Electrical © Civil 
Industrial Buildings 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Materials Testing and Inspection 


Member A. C. C. L. 
C. A. Lashbrook M. A, Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Enginesr 


JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting Design 
Mechanical * Development ¢ Fabrication 


Box 101 West Milton, Ohio 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Heavy Industrial Electrical, Foundation 
and Piping 


Atomic Energy Work and Electrical 
Control Schemes 


Pittsburgh 22, Ps. 


923 Penn Avenue 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 


Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvasis 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 87, Ohio | Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas aris, France 
. .. Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States .. . 


. . Pennsylvania-Washington 


sylvaniy 
a ELECTRO-SEARCH CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY FORREST and COTTON 
Marshall E. Parker, P.E. CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Consulting Electronics Engineers CORROSION — CATHODIC PROTECTION 
Specialists on Shielding & Radio- Tnepection ewage Wo: 
URVEYS BARGES, PILING 


ron 8, Ohi 4887 N. 5th St. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


a FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
[EN CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
nsultant Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
Lysical te 
uct ast Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
Plant, A. 
Falls, Ohi 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 


TIONS 
NGS Engineers 
N Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes, 
EYS Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. 
CO HARRISBURG, PA. 
5 Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
i, 0. Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 
Fla, 
LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
ATORY architectural and Engineering Offices 
$21 N. Front Street 
vision Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
is and 
Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
terials 
lo 2, 
“so MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
G. H. Randall J. R. Gi 
G ©. W, Hanson F. M. Masters H. J. Engel 
— on and 
. Bridges, ctures 
fea State St. Bldg. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
, A, Witte 
Engineer 
ae 3 CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 
INC. Consulting Chemical Engineers 
ndation Industrial Water and Waste 
strical 16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 
h 22, Pa. 
EMERSON VENABLE 
iG Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Analysis 
ement Research — Development 


M & M Building 
No. 1 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 
Telephone FAirfax 9953 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 


Murray Building 
1733 S. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


33138 Main Street Houston, Texas 


Appraisals — Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


JAMES H. HOWARD & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 
Mechanical & Electrical 
Plans and Specifications 


4101 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Texas 


LLOYD N. ROBINSON, Fel. ATEE 
Consulting Engineer 
Registered in N. Y., Washington & Alaska 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Generation, Transmission, Distribution 
and Applications 


Stuart Building Seattle 1, Wash. 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment—Installation 
Die and Product Design 
John R. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 


308 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


MERCURY ENGINEERING CO. 
Milton V. Wilker, P.E. 


e Automatic Machine & Tool Design 

e Checking and General Drafting 

e Service Manuals to Govt. Specifications 

e Catalogs, Exploded Views, Airbrushed 
Photos, Multilith Plates 


10 W. Erie Ave. Rutherford, N. J. 
GEneva 8-7307 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beekman 3-0883 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 


Streets Trouble Sho 
nduc eat Heli-Arc-Weldin 
6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycles 
nsylvanis Affiliated Company :— 
Pa. EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
© Metallic Bellows Assemblies 
= Consult These Specialists ... 
AUR 250 West 54 Street, New yom me 

egistered Engineers Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 
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POTTEIGER COMPANY INC. 


Builders for Engineers 


$28 Tulpehocken Ave., West Reading, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS ... 


List your Card in this Professional 
Directory. Rates: $6.00 per issue 
on a twelve times basis 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W. Wash 5, D. C. 


Monroe County Prexy 
Is Busy Lecturer 


Phil T. Elliott, president of the 
Monroe County Chapter of the 
NYSSPE, has been guest speaker at 
several recent events. Taking part in 
a recent panel discussion sponsored 
by the technical societies in Buffalo, 
he spoke on Engineering Organization 
and Administration. He has also ad- 
dressed the student chapter of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at the University of Rochester 
on What the Young Engineer Can 
Expect in Industry. 
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New Tube Reducing Mills 


Accurate and rapid tube reducing 
and tube sizing on a low cost basis 
is now possible through a special 
modification of the recently developed 
small wire rolling mills by engineers 
ef Stanat Manufacturing Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

One application for which the new 
Stanat tube reducing rolling mill can 
be used is in processing tubular heat- 
ing units. With the Stanat machine 
shown, the smaller electrical manu- 
facturer can process his own tubing 
and size it with predetermined, pre- 
cise results, according to the com- 

y's engineers. 

In tubular heating units, a refrac- 
tery powder must be compacted 
around a resistance element to create 
rigidity of positioning and to exclude 
air. In older methods, tubes were 
sized or hammered by hand which 
was costly and the results were spotty. 
Now, with the new system, tubular 
heating units for stoves, broilers, im- 
mersion heaters and other electrical 
equipment can be manufactured more 
efficiently with reduced labor costs 
and far fewer rejects. Tests made by 


Improved small rolling mill for tube 
reducing. 


manufacturers of tubular heating 
units show the density of the filler to 
be greater than that produced by 
other methods. 

The Series 100 and 200 rolling 
mills now incorporate features former- 
ly associated with the heaviest type 
of equipment. 


OCESSES--- 


Cold Weather Primer 


A new pressure pack for priming 
fuel has been developed by The Cali. 
fornia Oil Company to quick-start all 
types of heavy duty internal combus. 
tion engines in temperatures as low as 
65 degrees below zero. 

Called the Pressure Primer System, 
the starting aid uses Chevron Priming 
Fuel packaged under 250 pounds of 
pressure in a 9.9 cc. steel bulb. 

Simple to install and easy to oper. 
ate, the Pressure Primer System also 
increases the efficiency of the priming 
fuel because it releases it in an atom. 
ized form. 

Safety is another important advan. 
tage. The all-steel bulb, sealed with 


welded enclosures, provides maximum 


resistance to accidental release of the | 


fuel by abnormal heat, water or physi- 
cal shock. Waterproof and dustproof, 

Capable of starting a diesel engine 
at the first revolution at 50 degrees 
below zero; a gasoline engine, at 65 
degrees below zero. 

The Chevron Pressure Primer Sys. 
tem is available nationwide through 
distributors of The California Oil 


Company and affiliated companies, 
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Essay 
(Continued from page 17) 
tire undergraduate engineering program. Basically the 


four years of engineering training constitute a detailed 
analysis of the component parts of engineering. Frequently 


the correlation between these parts is vague, and the stu- | 


dent is prone to think some of the required courses are of 
little value and unnecessary. The preparation for a test 
of this scope would tend to unify the engineering funda- 
mentals derived from various undergraduate courses and, 
hence, give a clear, concise picture of what has gone be- 
fore. This review could prove of untold benefit in the 
event that the employer of a graduate required an en- 
trance examination along general engineering lines. In 
very few cases does the young engineer know exactly 
what line of work he will be going into upon graduation. 
With the review for the training examination to bolster 
his confidence and self-assurance, he in all likelihood 
would be better suited to tackle his new assignment what- 
ever it might be. 

Still a third point that would favor the examination 
would be its innate propensity to create a competitive 
spirit among the students. This is particularly true with 
students who seek high scholastic achievement, and it 
seems quite likely that these same students will seek high 
professional goals as well. Knowing full well that the 
test would be given as the final analysis of the knowledge 
and skill acquired from the engineering curriculum, the 
student would tend to retain and use wherever possible; 
subject matter that could prove useful on the test. To 
gain knowledge is one thing, but to retain it over a sus- 
tained period is something else. Thus the student who 
didn’t catch on quickly but had to “dig it out” so to 
speak might well realize his reward for hard work in 
taking the examination; for that which comes hard is not 
soon forgotten. Obviously this competitive spirit could 
only be nurtured by incorporating a grading scale in the 
examination. This might meet with disapproval; but to 
deny the opportunity for ranking would be to destroy, at 
least in part, the competitive spirit which enhances the 
value of the exam. 


The foregoing points favoring the examination are 
but a few of those which could be conceived; however, 
it is felt that they are of prime importance in reaching 
a decision on the merit of the test. Likewise the factors 
against such a plan, that will follow, will be selected for 
their relative importance and should not be considered 
to exhaust the available criticism. 


One of the principal factors that would deny the ex- 
amination is the very nature of this new idea. Virtually 
any innovation of this character would be met by 
criticism from not only a portion of the students in- 
volved but from factions outside the college as well. If 
it were felt that the test would in any way decrease the 
chances of a student’s attaining a degree in engineering, 
the former would be looked on with disfavor at least by 
some. A portion of the outside criticism might well evolve 
with parents of students who felt that the new precedent 
would impose unnecessary hardships on their sons. This 
could be of particular significance in an institution that 
8 subsidized by the state. 


A seconp objection to the required examination could 
develop with graduating seniors who were not interested 
ll pursuing active engineering occupations. For instance, 

0se going directly into sales, public relations, or per- 
sonnel work would probably feel little if any need for 
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the test and would in some cases object to its being manda- 
tory. It could be argued that relatively few engineers go 
into these fields, and hence, their objections from the 
over-all point of view could be considered negligible, but 
the point is that there would be a certain amount of ob- 
jection from this quarter. 


Still a third criticism of the examination itself lies in 
its lack of flexibility. It is assumed that the same test 
would be given to all graduating engineers. For example, 
if a student’s major field of endeavor were only slightly 
touched upon in the examination while a field in which 
he had a very limited knowledge were expounded upon 
in some detail, he might feel that the exam was unfair. 
This could be overcome to a certain extent by making the 
test quite general in scope and including problems that 
are considered basic in all fields of engineering. 


Taken singly, the objections seem of small consequence, 
but combined they form a block that can hardly be over- 
looked. However, these objections can be minimized to a 
degree. The first objection might be overcome to a cer- 
tain extent by a publicity program, aimed primarily at 
the students and parents concerned, in which the pur- 
poses of the examination could be exploited in an effort 
to show how it could improve the quality of the graduat- 
ing engineers. That is, if the test tended to raise the aca- 
demic standard of the school, the student standard, scho- 
lastically speaking, would rise accordingly and all con- 
cerned would benefit. The objection of those who felt that 
the examination would be of no benefit to them by virtue 
of their chosen field could be abated somewhat by pro- 
viding ample evidence that even in these particular fields 
the value of the test and review could well be realized in 
subsequent dealings. The criticism regarding lack of flex- 
ibility in the test could be lessened to a considerable de- 
gree as suggested by selecting questions of a basic engi- 
neering nature and providing adequate review sessions 
preceding the examination. 


By providing suggested solutions for the outlined ob- 
jections to the test and allowing the affirmative reasons 
to stand on their merit, I feel that the logical solution to 
the question favors the requirement of the examination. 
However, this decision would be of minor significance if 
it could not be succeeded by a workable plan to achieve 
its intended goal . . . but that is another essay.—End. 


Coming in the July Issue... 


@ An important professional message from NSPE's 
new president, Clarence T. Shoch. 


@ Words of advice for young engineers from eight 
established leaders of the profession. 


@ The story of engineering’s contribution to the 

1 development of Hawaii, written exclusively for 
the American Engineer by William J. Hull, P.E., 
one of the territory's leading engineers. 


@ Plus, other special features that you will not want 
to miss. 
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Personalities . . . Huco Lorant, vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of Hypropress, INc., New 
York, has been elected senior vice 
president, while PauL Mayer has 
become assistant vice president 
of the same firm. .. . JosEPH A. 
ROSENTHAL, president of ENcI- 
NEERS COMPANY INCORPORATED, 
Newark, N. J., consultants, has 
announced that WALTER P. GREEN 
and Peter A. have 
been named vice presidents of the ) 
organization. .. . W. F. Ryan, 
vice president of STONE & WEB- 
STER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, : 
Boston, has been named senior consulting engineer of the 
corporation, and F. W. ArcuE has been appointed engi- 
neering manager. . . . HERMAN L. FELLTON, consulting 
sanitary engineer, has been elected president and chairman 
of the board of Getz Exterminators, INc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Lorant 


Epwarp H. WHEELER, former- 
ly chief engineer at STANDARD 
PreEssep STEEL Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., has been named manager of 
the Forging Division, while JoHN 
M. SHERMAN succeeds him in the 
chief engineer post. Other new 
appointments in the same firm in- 
clude those of WiLL1AM M. BrRINER 
as supervisor of industrial rela- 
tions, WiLLIAM M. KERRIGAN as 
supervisor of production control, 
expediting, and stock moving 
planning, and Wituiam j. Park as manager of quality 
control. . . . Frank G. Houcn, president of THE FRANK 
G. Houcu Co., Libertyville, Ill., has announced that MIL- 
TON J. WEBER, vice president in charge of procurement, 
has been made a director of the firm, and Tuomas F. 
FLoop has been named vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. . .. JoHN GILLETT has retired from his partner- 
ship in BELLMAN, GILLETT AND RicHarps, Toledo, O., 
architects and engineers, and three new partners have been 
added to the firm, according to JoHn N. RicHarpbs, senior 
partner. The new partners are: OrvILLE H. Bauer, in 
charge of design; RaymMonp A. ETzEL, production man- 
ager of the office; and Ropert C. MoorweaD, adminis- 
trative engineer. The firm’s name will remain unchanged. 


Mr. Wheeler 


KENNETH R. Lune, research and engineering manager 
of the Dayron Pump anp Manv- 
FACTURING Co., has been named a 
vice president of the firm, accord- 
ing to Lours Wozar, president 
and general manager. Other new 
vice presidents of the same firm 
include: Howarp L. M. Jones, 
Gerarp J. Carney, Ropert D. 
Weaver, Lester C. HELSLEY, 
ARTHUR E. LAYMAN, and 
Cuartes W. Rixe.... W. J. 
THoMaSs, general manager of the 
Tubular Products Division of 
THE Bascock & Witcox Company, has been named a 
vice president of the firm. . . . EuGeNE B. Hotcukiss of 
Belmont, Mass., has been named a vice president of 


Mr. Thomas 
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Strictly Kusiness = 


Vitro Corporation or America and will be in charg 
of new products with headquarters at the firm’s New York 
executive offices, according to J. CARLTON WARD, JR., preg 
dent. . . . Cart R. Roxr has been elected to the board of 


directors of PlonEER ENGINEERING Works, INCc., Minneap. 


olis, according to O. J. ELLERTSON, president. . . . Ropepr 
SHOENHAIR has been named assistant manager of the 
Washington, D. C. office of AIRESEARCH MANUFACTURING 
ComPANY, a division of THE GARRETT CORPORATION of 
Los Angeles. 


> 


New Firm .. . LeRoy C. ZicNeco, formerly a 
engineer with District 5 of the Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission, has entered into a contracting partnership 
with his brother, VERNON ZIGNEGO, formerly with White 
Construction of Milwaukee. The new firm will contract for 
asphalt and concrete construction in the Milwaukee area, 
and the partners also plan to develop a consulting practice, 


Contract Awards. . The consulting engineer. 
ing firm of MicHAEL Baker, Jr., INc., Rochester, Pa., has 
been awarded two new contracts for aerial mapping of 
84,000 square miles of Oregon and Idaho by the Army 
Map Service. . . . Contracts for work on the $4,000,00 
Medical Center Towers building to be constructed in Hous 
ton, Tex., are as follows: builder—MartTin NADELMAN; 
architects—GoLEMON & ROLFE; consulting architects— 
SkipMORE, Ow1Ncs AND MERRILL; consulting engineers— 
BernarD G. JoHNsoN & AssociATES and WALTER P. 
Moore. . . . A $60-million contract for the construction 
of a dam and a 14-mile water tunnel through the Snowy 
Mountains of Southeast Australia has been awarded to the 
KaisER-WALSH-PERINI-RAYMOND joint venture group of 
U. S. contractors. The firms involved, which will work 
with the Snowy Mountains Hypro-E.Lectric AUTHORITY 
of Australia on the project, are: KAISER ENGINEERS, divi: 
sion of Henry J. Kaiser Company, Oakland, Cal.; Gey. 
ERAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Seattle, Wash.; WALsH 
Construction Co., New York; B. Perini & Sons, INC, 
Framingham, Mass.; RayMonp CONCRETE Co., New 
York; Bates & Rocers Construction Co., Chicago; and 
the ARTHUR A. JoHNSON CorpP., New York. 


> 


Operational Expansion . . . Beck, 
AnD MANTEL, structural engineers of Jersey City, N. J, 
have announced the opening of a branch office at 92 Lib 
erty Street, New York 6, N. Y., assuming the practice of 
STEPHEN R. Wo re. . . . The RoBERTSHAW-FULTON Co¥- 
TROLS CoMPANY is expanding its production facilities with 
the opening of a new plant at Indiana, Pa. W. D. MILLER, 
assistant vice president of the firm will be in charge of the 
new plant. The ANDREWS-KNapp ConsTRUCTION COM- 
pany, Inc., of New York City has announced the opening 
of a new base of operations for lead fabrication and com 
struction at Sisterville, W. Va. GEorGE DOWNING will 
in charge of the new facility... . A new KSM Prooucts, 
Inc., engineering sales district is being opened with head: 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala., under the management 
of RicHarp H. Sawyer. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


definitely true that these men in the upper 
echelons of engineering departments are 
fundamentally administrative personnel. 
Their position is a function of top manage- 
ment and not of engineering supervision. 
This leads to another point which I would 
like to make about the fee schedule as set 
up by the Minnesota Society in 1953. 


It is quite evident that, according to the 
Minnesota Society, in order to attain 
the top three or four grades of pro- 
fessionalism we must be performing an ad- 
ministrative function. It doesn’t seem cor- 
rect that an engineer who is a decided 
working engineer rather than an administra- 
tive employee should be held back from 


proper monetary compensation for the fact. 


that he does not want to become an ad- 
ministrative executive. It is true that man- 
agement makes tremendous gains when it 
can take a bright engineer and have him 
function as a top flight administrative ex- 
ecutive. 

However, it is the world that suffers when 
a brilliant engineer is removed from the 
position of improving the standards of liv- 
ing, in order to contribute to the manage- 
ment of one particular company. It does 
not seem right that we cannot find a place 
for the working engineer in his own realm, 
where he can attain monetary compensa- 
tion and personal esteem befitting his oc- 
cupation’s social obligations. 


Donald G. Anderson, P.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Look Needed... 


Dear Editor: 

In the Letters to the Editor section of the 
April issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER, Mr. 
Walker Jones, P.E. commented on_ the 
younger engineers’ attitude toward the “en- 
gineer shortage.” As one of the younger en- 
gineers, I can verify his statements and add 
afew more. 

The younger engineers’ attitude toward 
the subject of engineer shortage is only a 
manifestation of the general mistrust of the 
NS.P.E. 

The officers of the Professional Engineer- 
ing Societies are older men who have spent 
some years in the profession and the So- 
cieties. This is as it should be. However, be- 
cause older engineers tend to drift into man- 
agement, and most of the Societies’ officers 
are in management, the younger engineer 
feels that his interests are incompatible 
with those of the higher echelan. Manage- 
ment is primarily interested in keeping 
costs down and profits up. Since manage- 
ment has jurisdiction over engineers a good 
method of keeping costs down is to keep 
the engineer's salary down. The younger 
engineer, therefore, looks with mistrust on 
any device (such as “the continual harping 
mm the subject of Engineer Shortage”) 
which, he thinks, would tend to keep his 
alary down or even lower it. 

The N.S.P.E., in its publication, always 


infers that the interests of management and 
engineers are identical. This is fallacious. 
If this were true, there would be no prob- 
lem today of unionization of engineers. 
Management has the power to eliminate the 
conditions which promote and foster un- 
ionism. A seed only grows in fertile soil. 
Management, in the past, has failed to 
eliminate these conditions. What assurance 
has the younger engineer that management 
and the engineers in management will 
eliminate these conditions in the future? 
The past record is no assurance—witness, 
the establishment and growth of E.S.A. 


The younger engineer feels that the 
N.S.P.E. is management dominated and 
that he is often being used to form a voting 
bloc. He is subjected to the age old politi- 
cian’s tricks of propaganda and threats of 
the dire consequences if he doesn’t believe 
it. (e.g. “You don’t want to be unionized, 
do you?”) He is led to believe that he has 
to choose between championing the cause 
of labor or management; which, in his 
opinion, is a choice between two evils. The 
Professional. Engineer must champion his 
own cause. He will lose his professional 
status if he sides with the unions and he 
will remain the thrall of management if 
he takes the other choice. At the present 
time, it is doubtful whether the N.S.P.E. 
is a tool of management (profit motive) or 
a society for Professional Engineers (serv- 
ice motive). 


The society would do well to heed Mr. 
Jones’ advice to interest itself in the prob- 
lems of the younger engineers. The com- 
placency of the manager-engineers who are 
the society's officers is the same compla- 
cency that management has always ex- 
hibited and has brought about their being 
saddled with a labor movement. 


William N. Marshall, Jr., P.E., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


California Ruling 
(Continued from page 20) 


sing of those engaged in photogram- 
metry, but on an optional-type li- 
cense basis. It was also recommended 
that the present engineers’ registra- 
tion act be clarified so no doubt should 
exist on the point; that the licensing 
arrangement for the new group be ad- 
ministered by the present engineer- 
ing registration board, and that those 
not taking advantage of the optional 
licensing provision be barred from 
use of the licensed title. 


The State Attorney General has 
now ruled that the State Controller’s 
office may make payment on the 
aerial mapping contracts and the 
State Department of Public Works has 
announced that it has called for bids 
on contracts totaling $150,000. 


CONTRACTORS 
DIRECTORY 


MR. CONTRACTOR 


Engineers are your prospects. 


Reach them through this Directory; 
rates are moderate... 


1 time 6 times 12 times 
$11.00 $10.50 ea. $10.00 ea. 


Simply clip your card to this list 
and mail to 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 Fifteenth, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


THE CARTER-WATERS 
CORPORATION 


Materials of Construction 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


THOMAS GAS CONTRACTORS, 
INC. 


L. P. Gas & Ammonia Plants 


Arthur E. Wastie, P.E., Vice President 


111 Quimby Street Westfield, N. J. 


“Electrical Installations of Character" 
EDWARD J. WHITE COMPANY 
Industrial Electrical Contractors 


351 Broadway Newark 4, N. J. 
Humboldt 2-6666 - 6667 


E. J. WILL & 60. 


General Contractors 


Box 5005 T. V. Station 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


Syracuse 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 
New York 


5418 Post Road 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


Telephone KI 9-8458 


TEST BORINGS 
New York City 


June, 1954 
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LIGHTWEIGHT STURDY CONCRETE SLABS 


Flexicore monolithically cast concrete 
slabs provide long-span low-cost floors and 
roofs equally well-adapted to all-masonry, 
reinforced concrete or steel frame construc- 
tion. They have the load-carrying capacity 
of a solid slab with only about half the 
weight, because two hollow cores run the 
length of each slab. Steel renforcement is 
integrally cast, according to load specifi- 
cations. These fire-safe, 8” x 16” slabs are 
precast to order in inch variations up to 
26’ 8” .. . to span up to 26’ without center 
support. Cores are used for heating, wiring 


or piping. 
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STEEL TAPE WITH BRASS ZERO LINK 


Item 2 


A precision steel tape, new in this country, featuring a brass 
ZERO LINK, and easy-to-read figures is announced by Geo-Optic 


Co., Inc. 


Exact measuring of corners without breaking the tape is made 
possible by the ingenious zero link and the tape is guaranteed to 


be accurate. 


Available in lengths of 33, 50, 100, 200 and 300 feet witha 


sturdy, grip-handle holder. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER June, 1954 | 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BOX-TYPE SECTION PILING 


— 15" LAYING WIDTH 


‘= 


| #0C15 


CORNER 


CORNER 


SECTION LBF-15 


Item 3 


Development of a new lightweight inter 
locking steel sheet piling with high-strength 
box-type section, has been announced as 
L. B. Foster H. S. Lightweight Piling. I 
is light, strong, reusable and easily installed. 
Recommended for shore protection, pier 
protection, sewer trenches, building exca- 
vations, abutments, bulkheads, cut-off walls 
and cofferdams. Available in 8 and 10 gauge 
steel and in 12 and 15-in. laying widths; 
any length up to 36 ft. 


SAFE VAULT FOR RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


Htem 4 


To simplify the transportation and storage of radioactive m 
terials and at the same time provide a relatively indestructible cor 
tainer for safekeeping of microfilm or other valuable records 
Knapp Mills, Inc. has designed and patented the RAYSIST vault 
This vault, the only one of its kind at present, incorporates sever 
unique design features. It is only a fraction of the size of containers 
now in common use. 

The basic material is Ferrolum lead clad steel and thus the uni 
combines the high molecular density and shielding properties 
lead with the great physical strength of steel. 
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LEVELEASY—NEW SIMPLE WATER LEVEL Item 5 
The new Leveleasy compactly combines 
a fluid reservoir, tube reel and a 50-ft. clear 
plastic tube in handy 6 5/7” x 334" alum 
inum container. The 50-ft. tube permits & 
tending a level line for 100 feet. Accord 
ing to the manufacturer, it offers a § 
and accurate method of setting batters and 
grade stakes, insures level tile, terrazzo 
concrete floor and is a real time saver ™ 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 


further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


PORTABLE COPYING MACHINE 


A new, low-cost portable photocopy ma- 
chine has just been announced by the 
American Photocopy Equipment Company. 
This new machine, the APECO “Private 
Eye” Auto-Stat is designed especially for 
department to department use by large 
companies; branch offices of large com- 

jes across the nation; periodical users 
in all business fields; or the individual who 
requires a portable photocopy machine that 
can be carried to the work source and make 
copies on the spot. Lightweight. Has zip- 
per carrying case. 


Item 6 


NEW PAINT DRIES IN 20 MINUTES Item 7 


Steelcote Manufacturing Co., announces a new enamel-type coat- 
ing—Steelcote “Quick-X”—which is said to dry to the touch in 
20 minutes. It can be applied as directed to wood, concrete, ter- 
razzo, magnesite and mosaic tile floors and walls, or with proper 
primer to metal. Steelcote “Quick-X” dries to wax-like gloss, very 
tough for roughest kinds of use, unaffected by cleaning compounds, 
soaps and detergents, and resistant to grease, oil, gasoline, alkali 
and salt water. Made in black, white, clear and five colors. Applied 
with brush, applicator or roller in glossy, or “non-slip” formula. 


NEW FERTILIZING TOOL 


The Hydromix, for use in industrial, in- 
stitutional and commercial landscaping, as 
well as in the home garden, is designed to 
provide automatic proportioning of water 
soluble or concentrated liquid plant foods. 
According to the Doggett-Pfeil Co., the un- 
varying accuracy of Hydromix makes it im- 
possible to “burn” the most delicate plants. 
Made of sturdy, high impact strength, non- 
corrosive plastic. Fitted with heavy duty 
quart glass container. One filling makes 25 
gallons of properly diluted nutrient solu- 
tion. 


Item 8 


POSITIVE WIRING PROTECTION Item 9? 


A new line of circuit breaker load centers for positive wiring 
protection in buildings of all sizes—from small “budget” homes to 
multiple dwellings and commercial buildings—are now available, 
Cutler-Hammer recently announced. These “Unit Breakers, com- 
bine thermal and magnetic trip, quick make and break, trip-free 
operation, ambient compensation and two position “on-off” lever 
movement. The Unit Breaker is calibrated at the factory to insure 
precision operation and the individual breakers are made tamper- 
proof by factory sealing. 


SECURING RIG CONTROLS WIRE TENSION 


Eastern Rotorcraft Corp. has designed a 
lew securing rig, called TYZEM® that per- 
mits quick, easy anchoring of guy wires 
and cables. It also provides automatic con- 
trol of tension, insuring uniform cable tight- 
tess. Simplifies installation of towers, 
trestles and stages. The unit is said to grip 
” cable anywhere without kinking or dam- 
ging. Standard units provide a cable ten- 
oon of 100 Ibs. and take any size cable to 
1/32”. Other sizes are available. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY RICHARD BEATTIE 


What we still don’t know about cancer 


—and one of the reasons why 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, our knowledge 
of the nature of cancer, and how to 
treat it, has grown encouragingly. Pa- 
tients, who would have been considered 
hopeless cases even five years ago, today 
are being completely cured. And even 
those who apply for treatment too late 
can usually live longer—and less pain- 
fully—because of modern palliative 
treatment. 

All the same, there have been defeats 
as well as victories. We do not know— 
to take a single example—why so many 
more men are now dying from cancer 
of the lung. In 1933—just twenty years 
ago—lung cancer killed 2,252 men; in 
1953, some 18,500. That’s a great in- 
crease—which even our expanded popu- 
lation, and other known factors, can’t 
possibly account for in full. 

Well, why haven’t we found more of 
the answers to cancer? 

Not only because cancer is an im- 


You gave the Society almost twenty 
millions to fight a disease that—at pres 
ent death rates—will kill twenty-three 
million living Americans. 

Less than one dollar for each Ameri 
can destined to die from cancer. Much 
more is needed for research, for educa- 
tion, for clinics. Won’t you please do 
your part... now? 


mensely complex problem: difficult to 
diagnose, and difficult to treat; chal- 
lenging to the best research minds. 

All that is true enough. But there is 
another reason: we do not have enough 
money. 

Last year your gifts to the American 
Cancer Society were more generous than 
ever before. But they were not enough. 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer GENTLEMEN: 
Man’s cruelest |_| Please send me free information on cancer. 
[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $........-- 
enemy to the cancer crusade. 
strike back 


Simply address the envelope: 
CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 
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